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EDITORIAL 


LADYDAY of the financial year is a pathetic remnant of a 
Christian England that is no more. Mayday and Mary- 
month have no meaning now for the vast majority; but they 
are dear to the heart of the Catholic. Zealots for the Liturgy 
have been known to deplore the coincidence of ‘‘modern’’ 
May devotions with the Paschal and Pentecostal solemnities. 
Yet Catholic devotion to the Mother of God is fully intelli- 
gible only in the light of the fact of our incorporation into her 
Son which the Liturgy expresses and fosters. The more fully 
the Liturgy enables us to appreciate the truth of our oneness 
and solidarity with Christ through the indwelling of His 
Spirit, the less should we think inopportune the dedication 
of May to Mary. She is our Mother. That is no metaphor, 
but a statement of plain fact. In calling on her as our Mother 
we do not merely use a term of endearment; rather do we 
acknowledge the truth that in giving birth and breath to 
Jesus she gives birth and breath to us. He is our Brother; 
more precisely, we are part of Him, partakers of His Life, 
members of His Body, of His Flesh and His Bones (Eph. v, 
30). One with Christ, His Father is our Father and His 
Mother our Mother. Liturgically we commemorate and re- 
enact the triumph of Our Saviour over sin and the wages of 
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sin, His ascension and glorification, His sending of the Spirit 
to be the Life-Giver of His mystical Body. But these litur- 
gical celebrations are not the bare commemoration of bygone 
historical events: they are present realities. One with Him 
by His grace, imparted to us through the Sacraments, we 
share in His risen and ascended life. His Resurrection is not 
an isolated event: He is the firstfruits of them that sleep 
(I Cor. xv, 20). His Ascension is not unique: He has gone 
to prepare a place for us that where He is we may also be 
(John xiv, 3). 

Devotion to Mary is the spontaneous overflow of the reali- 
zation of our oneness with Christ. Because she is Mother of 
the Redeemer she is Mother of the redeemed. Because she 
is Mother of Christ she is Mother of the Church which is His 
Body (Eph. i, 22); and on her, too, the Spirit comes when 
the Church is animated at Pentecost. The more closely we 
are united to Our Lord by the Liturgy, the more we shall be 
impelled to sing her praises and to share the filial love of 
His Heart for her. As the Spring-month turns our minds 
naturally to the thought of the risen life of Christ which is 
given to us, so it turns them also to her who gave Him to life 


amongst us. May devotions and the liturgical spirit of the 
season, far from being antagonistic, are complementary one 
of the other; for the former provides for us just that element 
of the human and personal which may save our liturgical 
approach to God from formalism and unreality. 


* * * * 


BACK TO THE LAND is for earnest Catholics a bugle call, 
but some of them tend to be deafened by it to calls perhaps 
more urgent. This explains no doubt why the Ladyday 
number of The Cross and The Plough bears the bitter fruit 
of bitter disappointment at the decision of the Bishops re- 
garding Catholic Land Associations. Kindness might seem 
to demand that this hasty reaction be passed over in silence; 
(the South of England Association adds a welcome slip 
dissociating itself from the ungracious comments of its Mid- 
land colleagues). But the principles involved call for mature 
consideration. The Bishops have, in the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Birmingham, ‘‘resolved that the hierarchy would 
not at present be justified in giving any official sanction to 
the Catholic Land Movement. . . . I feel,’’ continues His 
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Grace, ‘‘that the comparatively small sums which the Cath- 
olic Land Settlement Associations would be able to raise 
would do little to remedy the defects which they are aiming 
at curing, and we need all the money we can raise for the 
building of new schools and churches in the new housing 
areas.’ The Archbishop of Westminster has explained that 
this in no way implies disapproval: ‘‘the only thing I 
thought inexpedient was the issue of an appeal for money.”’ 


It would be an impertinence on our part to presume to 
defend the Bishops’ action; but in view of the comments of 
some spokesmen of the Land Movement it may not be amiss 
to re-assert some important principles which seem to have 
been overlooked. There is no ‘‘lack of correspondence”’ 
between the Holy Father’s approval of the work of the Land 
Movement and the action of the Bishops. But first things 
must come first: the spiritual before the temporal; and, as 
BLACKFRIARS has so often insisted, devotion to ultimate 
principles and aims does not dispense us from immediate 
duties with regard to present realities. ‘‘Nineteen-twentieths 
of the Catholic community is urbanized’’ admits The Cross 
and The Plough; and the first duty of Christ’s ministers is 
to provide the means of grace and the light of truth to that 
Catholic community. The immediate task of the successors 
of the Apostles is to set up the Cross where the mass of 
Catholics, actual or potential, do dwell rather than to pro- 
vide Ploughs where they do not. It is unjust to assert that 
“the tiny origins of a new and Catholic civilization in 
England’’ have been ‘‘disowned by Catholic leaders.’’ The 
Bishops know that a Catholic civilization is the overflowing 
of Catholic spiritual life and truth, and not vice-versa, and 
that their first task is to make that life and truth available 
for their people. Though by natural means we may some- 
times remove the hindrances to grace, grace is not some- 
thing which is superadded automatically when natural per- 
fection has been secured; it is grace itself, and grace alone, 
that can heal nature, and the greater the corruptions and 
dangers of natural society the more urgent is the need to 
supply the means of grace to those who live in its midst. The 
Bishops are not short-sighted nor sacrificing the future to 
present expediencies; but they are putting Supernature be- 
fore Nature, knowing that the restoration of the latter in the 
future cannot be assured without the intensification of the 
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former in the present. ‘‘At this moment,’’ says the spokes- 
man of the Midland Association, ‘‘which threatens the 
triumph of everything we hate, we re-affirm our hope that 
once more God will write straight with crooked lines.’’ This 
set-back and disappointment may prove the greatest of bless- 
ings, and may add to the courage, self-sacrifice and the many 
other virtues of the organizers of the Land Movement that 
sense of proportion and more just estimate of the relative 
importance of their cause which is essential to its success in 
preparing a way for the Catholic civilization of the future. 


* * * % 


BLACKFRIARS Offers its respectful felicitations and homage © 
to His Excellency Monseigneur Joseph Lemieux, O.P., F 
recently appointed by the Holy See to the Bishopric of F 
Sendai in Japan. His Lordship was for two years an alumnus © 
of Blackfriars, where he was occupied in the study of English © 
and Japanese in preparation for his missionary work in F 


Japan. 


EDITOR. 





SEDES SAPIENTLE 


NOTHING is more beautiful than the way in which the 
Church has drawn from the few light touches and scattered 
references in the Gospel story, the perfect image of Mary. 
The world leaves to theologians the study of those preroga- 
tives which exalt Our Lady as the co-redeemer of mankind 
and give to her a share in the distribution of graces. All 
must agree in their admiration of the Catholic type of the 
Virgin Mother, in whom we recognize the supreme ideal of 
the superlatively perfect woman; yet with all our marvelling 
love, we fall short of complete understanding of her excelling 
dignity. Still, with all our limitations and without going 
beyond the simple Gospel narrative, we can find in Mary’s 
character features of stupendous beauty. We should like to 
show here how the Gospel reveals her as a perfect type of 
wisdom. 

Wisdom is the most excellent of the intellectual virtues. 
Its object is the consideration of the highest causes, and the 
most sublime aspects of things. It is a certain participation 
in the infinite and eternal Wisdom. St. Thomas observes 
that it judges and sets in order all the other virtues: for 
Christians, wisdom is a guiding principle of life, while for 
the pagan philosophers it was only a speculative power. 
Now, Our Lady was in a special way united to the Divine 
Wisdom; she is the mother and the spouse of the Eternal 
Wisdom: so the Gospel teaches. Again, if wisdom means 
the consideration, not only of the deductions and conclusions 
of science, but, in the first place, of scientific principles 
(utitur principiis non solum concludendo, sed judicando de 
eis), we find in the Gospel Our Lady possessed of all the 
revealed principles of the Redemption. We see her pondering 
in her heart the original circumstances of the Incarnation, 
and on the day of her Purification being given a glimpse of 
Calvary. On this hint of the Gospel concerning the inner 
life of Our Lady, Canon Sanday beautifully observes: 
“Mary kept all these sayings’: kept means continued to 
keep; it is not the momentary wonder of which the Evan- 
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gelist has just been speaking, when he says: ‘All that heard 
it, wondered at the things which were spoken unto them by 
the shepherds’ : the tense used implies a sustained attitude of 
mind. This helps us to understand how the phrase comes to 
be repeated in connection with an incident that occurred 
twelve years later. All through that time—indeed, we may 
be sure, all through her life—the mother pondered deeply 
over the events described in the first two chapters of the 
Gospel.’’! 

The Magnificat, which according to this writer is far too 
lyrical and dramatic in character, and too expressive of 
the traditional Messianic idea to be considered the free com- 
position of St. Luke, throws a new light on the wisdom of 
Mary. She enters into the thoughts and hopes of the wise 
men and saints of Israel, with an exultation equal to theirs 
(‘‘Abraham rejoiced to see my day’’); or rather, it seems 
that the thoughts and hopes of the patriarchs and prophets 
converge and culminate in the Magnificat, their ultimate 
expression. The prophets and patriarchs were, in Israel, 
what the sages were in heathen lands; they were all that and 
something much more besides. 

As to the guiding and directive side of wisdom, it is 
almost superfluous to point to the scenes of the Gospel in 
which Mary stands out with dominating dignity and grace. 
In the Annunciation, Our Lady displays a wondrous self- 
control; her final consent is the result of a kind of treaty with 
the divine plenipotentiary. At the wedding-feast at Cana, 
we see her the embodiment of practical good sense, perfectly 
mistress of the situation and perfectly mistress of herself. 
Undismayed by the apparent check to her desires from Our 
Lords words, ‘‘My hour is not yet come,’’ she—knowing 
well that He would do what she wished—calmly gives her 
orders: ‘‘Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.’’ Not to 
multiply instances, I will only refer to what St. Thomas says 
about Our Lady’s Purification: that she freely wished to 
observe the legal command for the same reasons as Our Lord 
Himself, one of which was “‘ut legem approbaret’’—the 





1 Expository Times, ‘‘The Virgin Birth,’’ by Canon Sanday. 
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desire to show approval of the law. Thus, we learn from Our 
Lady two lessons: reverence for the law, and perfect obe- 
dience to the law; and both of these are fruits of the spirit 
of wisdom. 

To the image of Our Lady drawn from these incidents, 
the Dominican way of honouring the Queen of Heaven adds 
something further: indeed. from the beginning the Blessed 
Virgin has always been regarded by the Friars Preachers not 
only as the perfect type, but also as the mistress of wisdom. 
There is a hint of this in the story of St. Albert the Great. We 
see him troubled and afraid on account of the wide vista of 
his knowledge and the devouring curiosity of his mind, 
insatiable and ever thirsting for more. It is Our Lady who 
not only reassures him and urges him to renew the study of 
wisdom (sapientiea studio incumbe), but also shows herself 
to him in the light of a mistress of learning and the custodian 
of orthodoxy. 

Another fact, more simple and familiar, and one which on 
that very account affords a still stronger proof, is the invoca- 
tion Ave Maria in the margins of those manuscripts of St. 
Thomas found by Uccelli in the last century, inscribed as an 
appeal to Our Blessed Lady for inspiration. 

I am inclined to think that the hesitation which some 
Dominican authors seem to have had about the privilege of 
her Immaculate Conception was a result of so candid and 
rigid an adherence to principles that it merited the smile of 
the Saints and of Our Lady herself rather than their frown 
of surprise. Was not that hesitation the homage of a scrupu- 
lous orthodoxy, clinging to the belief that Mary, just as 
every other child of God, was redeemed by the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ? 

The devotion of the Dominican Order to the Mother of 
God is, therefore, of quite an ideal character. It shows her 
double function as Mother of the Eternal Wisdom and 
Spouse of the Holy Ghost prolonged throughout the ages. 

There is among all the faithful a deep-rooted conviction 
that Our Lady has something to do with the justification and 
salvation of every man, that she has an essential place in the 
divine economy of grace. This traditional belief gives rise in 
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the present day to a feeling of expectation for a more solemn 
recognition by the Church of her office as ‘‘Mother of 
Grace.’’ Needless to say the Dominican school is ready to 
support and promote this movement. But it is especially 
inclined to contemplate this Maternity of Grace in the Blessed 
Virgin, in its relation to Light and Wisdom. 

Because we owe to her the wonderful account of the 
Incarnation given to us by St. Luke, we, in a sense, profess 
to derive from her the very principles of Revelation: conse- 
quently, we, in some way, trace back to her testimony the 
conclusions which Theology draws from revealed principles. 
In a sense, to her we are indebted for Revelation, considered 
not only as a grace (because she gave us the Word-made- 
flesh, which was the supreme Revelation), but also as a 
divine science. I feel tempted here to quote from Professor 
Sanday an ingenious inference, which seems almost to prove 
that the details given by St. Luke could have come only from 
a woman, that that woman could only have been a confidant 
of Our Lady’s, and that she was, in fact, Joanna, the wife 
of Chuza. But I wish rather to lay stress upon St. Luke’s 
account as bearing on the dogma of the two natures in 
Christ, a dogma without which the Gospel is a dead letter, 
and so conclude that the testimony of Our Blessed Lady is 
one of the chief foundations of Theology. 

Our Lady is not only mistress of divine science in that 
fundamental sense, but she is also, if I may use the expres- 
sion, a type of Theology. Our Lord, by uniting in Himself 
the human and divine, is the Supreme Type of all super- 
natural life, of the sacramental system, of the constitution 
and the sanctifying power of the Church, as well as of the 
interior life of individual souls, so that every moral process 
in the Church is but a reflected image of His Incarnation. So 
also, Our Blessed Lady, by the wonderful contrast of her 
prerogatives, by her virginity and her maternity, by her 
humility and her exaltation above all women, by her holiness 
and her sorrows, becomes, after Christ, a type of the divine 
life. In the faith and moral ideas of Christians, the Virgin 
Mother of God corresponds to God-made-Man. In other 
words, we do not hesitate to say that, just as St. Paul is said 
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to complete the Gospel, so Our Lady completes Christ, 
reflecting certain delicate rays of moral beauty, shed by the 
divine glory in the Person of Our Blessed Lord. 

Again, being a theological type, Our Lady is the standard, 
the badge and touch-stone of orthodoxy. To know what is 
true and reject what is false, it is frequently enough to turn 
to the mystery of the Divine Motherhood: heresies cannot 
stand being confronted with it; they dissolve before that test 
and it is in this sense, apart from her intercession, that the 
Church gives her the praise: 7u sola interemisti hereses in 
universo mundo. We can unhesitatingly declare that, in 
actual practice, our instincts will be blunted, and our virtues 
will lack grace and dignity if our devotion to Our Lady is 
cold. 

We may well link up with the title Seat of Wisdom, which 
belongs to Our Lady, a mysterious prerogative proclaimed 
by innumerable Saints who have excelled in their devotion 
to her, and which, though not embodied in the text-books of 
the schools, is recognized by the faithful in the conversion of 
thousands of hopeless cases. Our Lady seems to have been 
entrusted by God with a kind of dispensing power over those 
terrible and inexorable laws of the moral order, which, after 
long abuse of grace and much hardness of heard, would, 
without her help, shut out all hope for the sinner. Often, at 
a death-bed where the priest has failed to elicit repentance, 
the sinner has been suddenly converted by the invisible effect 
of a prayer to Mary. Often, too, those who had lost all faith 
and yet had kept a trace of love for Her have found in that 
love the last means of their salvation. 

The invocation Refugium peccatorum implies, and sums 
up, all that can be added to these considerations: indeed it 
may in a sense be said to be included in the title Sedes 
Sapientig@, because the derogation of a law is pre-eminently 
an act of wisdom; for to draw good from evil, to make a 
saint out of a hopeless sinner, is the triumph of wisdom. 

HuMBERT CLERISSAC, O.P. 


(Edited and revised by Bernard Delany, O.P.) 
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NEW HORIZONS 


THE mind of man has an inborn bias towards unity. Hence 
the unity of ideas which even the anarchic self-realizer can- 
not escape. Hence, too, a critique of the history of ideas 
must always appear an angular if not arbitrary cross-section 
through the jungle of fact. If the mind of man was a 
machine we could take it to pieces, but because it is organic 
and even supratemporal, it is always more than a welter of 
faculties and even more than its history. So that if criticism 
is so specialized that it forgets that the whole mind is more 
than the sum of its parts it becomes geometrical and is an 
escape from the truth: geometry is a measure of matter and 
not of mind. Again, the reality the mind experiences is not 
a mere metaphor for something else that the mind in its 
otherness cannot reach, and not mind-stuff or a construction 
the mind has put on the real. The external world, and the 
whole of it, means everything to the mind: closing the mind 
to it is like closing the body to air; it is intellectual death. 
Unless we grow into the real, and the whole real too, we 
become unreal people: we not only stop seeing objectively, 
we stop being objective. The history of the ideas of unreal 
people is therefore a history of unrealities, and the critic who 
shows how they hang together in the unreal mind is proving 
again that there is method even in madness. If he forgets 
however that the mind is more than its history, he becomes a 
determinist who begs the question and equates mind and 
matter. In studying the contemporary mind we have to 
avoid these errors so widespread in modern psychology. 
Unreal people are children who have not grown up. A 
child’s aesthetic, for example, would borrow sparingly from 
reality. The child mind is rich in its very poverty: it creates 
its own world from the rags of reality because reality in all 
its brutality is still beyond it. The vice of aestheticism is the 
habit of becoming a child again and shutting one’s eyes to 
the fact that one is an adult: a parallel is the adult who 
persists in singing falsetto after his voice breaks. If self- 
realization means that we can create our world, then it is 
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asking us to tell ourselves lies. The child sees the world as 
an earthly paradise because it is not the real world; perhaps 
because the child is closer to that Eden where the world that 
man wanted was the world he had. The real artist is adult; 
his art is not just the play of his mind as a child’s art is. His 
starting-point is the real world or his art-work is the work of 
a moron. Reality is the basis of his self-realization. The 
tragic crisis must come when, to adapt a biblical figure, the 
golden thread must be broken, the pitcher crushed at the 
fountain, when the world of a child must come to an irrevoc- 
able end. From that time the child enters a world of new 
horizons and the terminus of his response to it is either 
heaven or hell: that world matters, it matters everything, 
to him. 

A certain Cartesian spirituality explains evil by making 
man a number between infinity and nothing.’ If man was 
only a mathematical measure, then of course his distance 
from nothing would be a measure. But the distance of 
something from nothing is infinite, and even death is impo- 
tent to annihilate that distance. The kernel of all art is the 
joy of the mind in things that are no longer nothing, whose 
being can never be quenched. Art is not a pattern of colours 
and words for pattern’s sake: that is aestheticism sucking 
the reality out of colours and words so as to play with them 
as a geometer plays with figures. The artist who is not an 
aesthete has a hunger for more being; the lover who is not a 
birth-controller or a homosexual has a hunger for more 
being. The artist’s words are a continuity of the reality they 
symbolize and which engenders them; the aesthete re- 
pudiates that continuity. In the same way the unreal lover 
is content to create a pattern apart from the realities of love 
and repudiates the continuity of events. It is the child’s 
compromise between the world it wants and the world that 
is. The unreal artist and the unreal lover are creators of 
death. 

Is reality then, mere brute fact? As D. H. Lawrence saw, 
the world is indeed an Eden and the person with a self- 





1 Meditations, p. 112 (Everyman). 
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activated ego is the only evil thing in it. The self-activated 
ego is either living in the clouds or among horrors. ‘‘You’re 
always begging things to love you,’’ says Paul to Miriam. 
““Even the flowers, you have to fawn on them.”’ This is 
Miriam: ‘‘She seemed to need things kindling in her imagi- 
nation before she felt she had them. And she was cut off 
from ordinary life by her religious intensity which made the 
world for her either a nunnery garden or a paradise where 
sin and knowledge were not, or else a cruel, ugly thing.”’ 
To unreal people their selves are the norms and everybody 
must confirm them, by believing, love or hero-worship. 
Their art is self; their philosophy is self; their very religion. 
They are aesthetes; they are solipsists or idealists; they are 
their own God. They may be “‘financial geniuses’’ exploiting 
other people in conscience: such people think in terms not of 
persons but masses. Their very love is exploitation and stops 
short at creation. The awakening of sex in young people can 
give their personality meaning upon meaning; their personal 
communion is not only self-expression or mutual self- 
realization. Unreal people sink shafts in others until they 
exhaust them and then leave them like disused coal-mines 
while they continue self-realization elsewhere. Christ asks 
men to love Him with their entire strength, not weakness: 
they may not sponge on Him or the Church as utilities. This 
emotional purity is a continual act of acceptance of the real 
and a continual awareness too that we cannot shift our 
responsibility on to environment or other men. 

Unreal people make bad poets. The poet is not a spectator 
whose mind like a looking-glass catches the shadows of an 
extramental world. He does not go to dictionaries, other 
people’s art or literary models, or even, as Wordsworth 
went, to talk. He finds words in things. Things are not even 
projected on to the mind from a set of cinematic projectors 
and screened from four angles to give the illusion of flesh 
and blood: that seems to be Gerard Hopkins’ inscape. Such 
art is still the aesthete’s portrait in a mirror. The work of 
Mr. Charles Morgan is corrupt and unreal. Words are not 
the game for the writing-study. Words enter the sense-life 
and the mind catches them up and plays because of its joy 
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in them while they are still instinct with the sun and air of 
the world: the mind only dances vitally when it is being 
played to: it glories in the real. If the sense-life is censored 
because the artist does not want to be hurt by the cosmos, 
' the sun is shut out, the artist lives in a twilight or perhaps he 
| has only the electric bulb of his mind in the surrounding 
night of sense. One cause of obscurity in modern poetry is 
its birth in a twilight or night of the senses. 


New horizons. Reality is subtle and mocks our cliché 
’ attitudes: it is a complex which sense must untiringly ex- 

plore. Experience refines the sense-life and purifies its tex- 
| ture: it gives a wider context and an awareness of nuance. 
| Art therefore ought not to be a picturesque surface. Oh, 
- those R.A. pictures where the human bodies look like peeled 
' eels, and the landscapes with paint looking as puritanical as 
' paint can! Thomas Mann sums up so cleverly the medical 
' elements of Buddenbrooks’ death, as if death were only a 
| physiological disaster. Commercial acting is dramatic aca- 
' demy elocution responding to a series of dramatic academy 
situations in good drawing-room behaviour. How refreshing 
in Der Traumende Mund to watch Elisabeth Bergner eating 
and talking together like a human being where most actresses 
would have been all teeth and tongue and fingers. Our souls 
are in our bodies like canaries in cages waiting for death to 
» open the cage. Even our play is a funeral, although we have 
_ football jerseys of sepia and orange. The activist English 
mentality won’t come to rest in things; it wants to soar 
» above reality or postpone it to the future; for the present, 
| compromise. It succumbs before the complexity of a 
concrete situation and allows itself to be betrayed by an 
emotional reason, by activist instinct. For emotional reason 
does not shy at the abstract so much as withdraw the con- 
crete from the orbit of sense: it is not a reason but senti- 
mental nervousness, 


Voices under sleep, waking a dead world 
So that the mind may not be whole in the present. 


If the emotions desert the object they block out the sense-life 
from new horizons, the complex remains incoherent and the 
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senses too begin their retreat from reality. They too want a 
surface, and depth begins to make them dizzy. 

The senses seek the simple in the complex and when they 
are hot on the trail we have metaphor. If the senses are ill 
metaphor becomes insipid, but when healthy we have unity 
in multiplicity, synthesis and analysis. Penance refines the 
senses drunken with a partial contact with things: it em- 
boldens them to a fuller contact: it objectifies them so that 
they leap athletically to brute fact. Integrity isn’t afraid of 
contrasts, and compromise is an illusory solution, and the 
empty horizon for which one has so little stomach is really 
the road to all things. But this integrity is not a plot ora 
geometrical pattern which the mind imposes upon reality, 
nor a new world to which we can make a complete emotional 
reaction, either of which makes a subjective criterion. Facile 
emotion is as unreal as facile reason. An art-work is frag- 
mentary, something isolated, a chain of interrelations inte- 
grated into a world, a wholeness in fragmentariness, eternity 
in time. It is because the mind is supratemporal that aes- 
thetic activity is intellectual, and, unless intellectual, art is 
an escape from things. Again, the intellectual reaction must 
not be disproportionate or art becomes geometry, and the 
emotional reaction must be economical: the entire emotion 
and the entire reason must however react together. 

There is slick reasoning and slick emotion. As the adult 
aesthetic must not be grounded on the arrested development 
of certain eccentrics, so the creative urge itself requires not 
only emotional economy but an adequate world-view in 
which all the desires of human nature have a place. 


There are certain conceptions and beliefs that are natural to 
man, that satisfy his mind and heart better than any alternative 
ones, and without which he cannot live for long. The mark of 
such conceptions is their completeness; they close the circle. In 
a state of irremediable imperfection such as man’s, the circle can 
be closed only by calling on something outside and beyond man; 
by postulating a transcendental reality. So the belief in eternity 
is natural to man. And all the arts, all the forms of literature, 
since they depend on that belief, are equally natural to man. 
When that belief partially fails imagination suffers an eclipse and 
art becomes a problem instead of a self-evident function. If that 
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belief were to fail completely and for good, it is possible that it 
would mean the end of all imaginative literature and art. But it 
is inconceivable that it should fail, for it is native to man.? 


This is true because the pattern in art is found in reality, 
and if the artist misses the pattern there, his art is inconse- 
quent, and so only partial art. ‘‘My own personal conviction 

. is that all such conceptions postulate a transcendental 
reality and work out man’s relation to that reality, and that 
human life must always stop short of meaning within itself’ 
(p. 287). The mind of man is always more than the flow of 
experience and not something mechanically determined by 
an alien reality. The pathetic network of repressions and 
unreal wish-fulfilment that modern psychology leaves bare 
should not discourage us from making these desires real. 
Only out of time and teleologically can we give self- 
realization any meaning or even any starting-point. The 
Incarnation is a pattern to which alone we are justified in 
conforming the complete personal unit, and only for God’s 
sake then to the material realities we transcend. If the junc- 
tion of love and truth is beautiful and enlarges mind and 
heart, what an infinite enlargement for the Christian artist 
when he possesses a perfect pattern, a pattern not like a 
symbol which sweeps whole ranges of experience within the 
scope of a glance and is yet exclusive of others, but a pattern 
to which the mind is orientated as a horizon where the sun 
is ever rising and never setting, is all-inclusive and all- 
transcending, is the pattern of all patterns and the goal in 
which ourselves and our environment must find now and for 
ever the beginning and consummation of self-realization. 

For the new mind is an aesthetic mind, and in reverting to 
self for the pattern of its self-realization, it finds none but its 
own history. Where, however, its history is intersected at 
every point by the society of histories into which it was born 
and in which it will die, where mind goes out against mind 
and reality against reality in the perpetual conquest and the 
perpetual frustration of the evolutionary urge, whose final 





2 Edwin Muir: Decline of the Novel, Modern Scot, pp. 289-290, 
1934. 
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issue no man living will ever realize, there is not even finite 
satisfaction for man’s infinite desires, and no pattern but 
anarchy. The tragedy of our time is not that the marriage- 
relationship is reduced to an extension of self or at the least 
to the play of personality with no external reference, but that 
there is no effective birth-control when two persons have 
burnt themselves into the context of each, that in the womb 
of the spirit those children can never be delivered and can 
never be killed, a ghastly parallel to the Christ with which 
this post-Christian era is ever pregnant and cannot bring to 
birth. Because we cannot have a society of politics and 
science or even a society of art, no public but only private 
self-realization, if we have not one reality and are not one 
mind. No amount of political, scientific and aesthetic tech- 
nique will reset the lines of communication between man and 
man until in private and in public we empty ourselves of 
unrealities and conform to that reality that can be everything 
to us because it is in and above everything, and until our 
society achieves unity of mind in that mind which was born 
into it and died in it, and in the eternal radiation of which it 
too was born and it too will die. 

Self-realization has too long been equated to the unim- 
peded play of water from the well of an enclosed personality 
which may not stop but must flow to exhaustion in despair. 
Water flows because it must; it is never independent of its 
source or its goal; it is determined. The aesthete must always 
be returning to moments when the poetry of a transitory 
equilibrium was his, and must baptize his present in a lyrical 
memory from his past. Integration he has, but only snatched 
and never held, and even if it could be held for ever, we are 
not born to live for ever. The unrelieved tragedy of that fate 
is the cause of the bitterness of even our socialist humani- 
tarians, for themselves and the workers are helpless before 
determinism, because in their spiritual pride they would 
rather be blind than have another mix mud and spittle for 
their eyes, and rather poisoned with dirt than have head and 
feet washed in the basin with all mankind. They want God 
to conform to an aesthetic pattern which is always their own, 
and they want a “‘spiritual’’ church outside geography and 
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history and not a church that here and now, in the time and 
place of our need, can release us from the absolute deter- 
minism of mere aestheticism, can help us to realize our per- 
sonalities both individually and collectively by continually 
purifying the wells of self and society with waters not 
determined but gratuitous, with the living water of that 
Incarnation which is not a moment to which we return but a 
moment here now, in real if mystical extension, not a past 
memory however lyrical, but a present reality. 

But even aesthetic reality, if it does not make man pure 
soul, or tend to such a soul-emphasis or body-emphasis that 
man becomes an element and not a compound, and all the 
world all body or all soul, if it is neither materialist nor 
idealist, if it does not create reality to the mind’s desire and 
yet does not exclude the mind’s desire, if it permeates the 
totality of man’s activity without excluding a higher reality, 
if in short it is an authentic aesthetic, then Christ will always 
transcend it without cancelling it, and will redeem it from 
determinism by being Himself the route to infinite horizons, 
and will sum up the impersonal in the personal, and the 
complex in the simple. For such a rhythm of positive and 
negative, such an interplay of contrasts, is at the heart of 
the temporal reality and is a key to the problem of tragedy, 
which is pain and catharsis together, because the beauty of 
the Incarnation is so intimate with the beauty of being, that 
the cross is the basis from which the whole universe of beauty 
has gone out into space and time, and it is only from the 
earthly roots of suffering that the unearthly flowers of human 
experience, if they are breathing and not stillborn, can ever 
come alive. Man cries when his baby is born, because his 
joy is knit always to his tears. The problem, too, of moral 
evil, of the dog beneath the skin, which a studio aesthetic 
naively ignores, has also a key if it has any key, in that 
Incarnation whose beauty shot through the mystery with a 
vertical ray, not escaping hell with a compensatory poem or 
a holy shrug, but gripping its night in the vice of an in- 
exhaustible sunshine, in which all things were transparent 
before night was, and shall be again when space and time 
have no more meaning. A conquest of evil in history and 
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geography, whose beauty is extended in the Mass for as long 
as evil itself shall extend: 


Ce jeune assasin, avenue Mozart, trainé sur le trottoir, en milieu 
d’une foule hurlante, pour la reconstitution de son crime, une 
femme lui cracha au visage, et aussit6t il devint le Christ. Depuis 
qu’ il a souffert et qu’il est mort, les hommes n’ont pas été moins 
cruels, il n’y a pas eu moins sang versé, mais les victimes ont été 
recréées une seconde fois a l’image et a la ressemblance de Dieu 
—améme sans le savoir, méme sans le vouloir.’’$ 


It is so easy to treat the world as a text and to clutter our 
minds with notes while missing the drift of the thing: so easy 
to specialize in fragments of the text, that it fails to come 
home as a whole. The Pharisees, says Mauriac, were exe- 
getes. To the Anglo-Saxon mind every situation is the only 
cloud in the sky, and the only progress beyond it is by 
circumvention. It meets the situation by snubbing it. We 
ourselves are not exempt from this historical and geographi- 
cal formation, we have Anglo-Saxon minds as surely as we 
have twentieth-century sensibilities. It is not therefore 
reasonable either to make the English way an inflexible 
norm for the Italians and the Irish, or even for ourselves, as 
England has done in the past, nor to deny that the Incarna- 
tion endorses whatever is still positive and vital in the whole, 
and not merely the intellectual, life of any nation. It is not 
by setting the international versus the national, the per- 
sonal versus the individual, God versus man, that we can 
prepare our own or other minds for the re-entry of the God- 
man. Who then can deny that God has prepared the contour 
of our individuality, all the material of personality in race, 
sex and temperament (even in education), for that adoption 
of sons, so that our history, and the places where we were 
born which seem almost physically continuous with us, and 
the friends we have known who have been integrated into us, 
and the direction of our growth which is also largely the 
work of environment, so that all these are not finally shut 
out, all the grace that the memory gasps in resisting and 
that draws out the last spasm of our strength, the tenderness 





3 Frangois Mauriac: Vie de Jésus, p. 254. 
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of a music of which we are always echoes, fibre of our fibre 
to which we make an almost psychic response? 

That sensitive movement of the mind towards the real, 
that tentative rhythm of being meeting being, that reaching 
out to the beauty as the light inhabiting persons and things, 
is only a wave in that tremendous tide out of which the 
universe and ourselves flowed into time, and back to which 
their current is always subconsciously ebbing. The aesthetic 
recreation of things is like a prayer, a perpendicular thrust 
of the mind beyond what it sees to what it does not see, 
always from the base of the real to an apex with which the 
eyes have no contact. There must be an economy of sense, 
a penitential diet, a self-denial of the pastries of the world- 
scene, before the impact of beauty will throw the mind high 
enough to describe an unbroken lyrical curve. It requires 
too such an economy, such an inner reality, the senses in 
tears, before the mind is washed enough, to see in a boy, and 
to see prayerfully, in a night not at the beginning of the 
world but within historic memory, to see with an onrush of 
all we have of tenderness, that first great lyrical curve which 
the joy of God swept outside any finite radius and to see it 
beginning at the familiar base at which our own children 
begin, and in a poverty and friendlessness which even a 
slum-child hardly shares. 

The city of God on earth is a city of night. There are times 
when the aesthetic mind collapses before the negative power 
that never deserts man so long as he is human. That negative 
love, that weakness, that sickening kiss of those Christian 
mobs whose first saint was Judas. ‘‘Is this the city of perfect 
beauty, the joy of all the world?’’ The scalding language of 
Christ unveils a negativeness in everybody. ‘‘Who is scan- 
dalized, and I am not burning?’’ That terrifying unreality 
is to-day a post-Christian facade which we must first de- 
molish in ourselves, as time itself is washing off the powder 
and rouge with which liberal theory made up the face of the 
extended Christ. A night of unreality, a society of lies, in 
which the mind always liked shadow better than substance 
in the subjective illumination of its inner check, its emotional 
Teason. But there is a reality in that society, a candle apart 
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from the glaring and vacuous electric lights that show up 
the inanity of the city, pathetically modest with its primitive 
razor-like flame, the beauty of which seems so little to hold 
against the wind, the rain and darkness, but which we, rain- 
sodden, wind-sodden and darkness-sodden, hold to as a 
valid criterion inside and outside the time-series, in its signi- 
ficant simplicity and its functional economy an extension in 
history of the logic of God. 


JouN DURKAN. 
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IF the art of painting exists for its own sake, if painting is 
nothing more than a sensuous arrangement, or (as the 
modernists would put it) an ‘‘organization’’ of line, colour, 
thythm and mass, and if there is no underlying ethical or 
religious principle that finds its way from the artist’s mind 


_ to the painted work, then of necessity the speculations and 


conclusions contained in the following essay are valueless. 
As a basis of agreement it may be acknowledged that art has 


' no conscious concern with morals, and that the painter who 


has the deliberate intention of expressing an ethical or moral 
concept by means of his art is handicapped from the start. 
We may agree also that the satisfying quality (which we call 
beauty) of a painting depends upon quite other elements 
than those that belong to moral worth, and that the ethical 
outlook of the artist cannot and does not affect the aesthetic 


| perfection of his work. All this we may concede. But it 


would be unreasonable to infer from this that his ethical 
outlook does not nevertheless find expression in his work, 
whether he will it so or not. A pious person may produce an 


' execrable or negligible work of art, but at least the piety 
_ will be apparent in it. A hedonist, of a robust and vigorous 


habit of mind, may produce a series of works of great 
aesthetic perfection, but in the sum total of his works his 
hedonism can hardly fail to appear. All art is self-revelation. 

To deny this is to deny the artist’s power of projecting his 
whole personality into his work. It is to make of him two 
men, or rather two half men, instead of one complete man. 
But he cannot be Mr. Smith when he goes to the church, the 
tavern or the theatre, and Mr. Jones when he stands before 
his easel. He remains the same personality whatever his 
immediate preoccupation, and it is this personality in its 
completeness that (for those that have eyes to see) stands 
revealed in his work, for art partakes of the nature of 
confession. 

The statement that art exists for its own sake is therefore 
only partially and very imperfectly true. Its truth is only 
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completed by the assumption that art is a thing quite apart 
from daily life—a matter which it is the purpose of this essay 
to dispute. And the critic who resists the thought of this 
isolation of art from life will necessarily resist the thought of 
art’s existence for its own sake. Such a man will urgently 
desire to see a higher degree of visible reintegration of art 
with the things of daily life, for he will be firmly convinced 
that, in reality, the two things are inseparable, just as Mr. 
Jones before his easel is inseparable from Mr. Jones drinking 
his beer in the tavern, or from Mr. Jones listening to a 
sermon. ‘‘Do not undertake the ridiculous enterprise,” 
writes Maritain, ‘‘of dissociating within yourself the artist 
and the Christian. They are one, if you are truly Christian, 
and if your art is not isolated from your soul by some 
aesthetic system. But apply the artist only to the work, and 
precisely because they are one, the work will be entirely that 
of both.’ A work of art reveals far more than its author’s 
power of aesthetic expression. 

The apparent separation of art from life, which would 
seem to be so marked a feature of our own country and our 
own times, is the fruit of centuries of development. And 
although the dogmatic enunciation of the ‘‘Art for Art’s 
sake’’ creed was long delayed—delayed indeed until the late 
nineteenth century, the period of Whistler and of Oscar 
Wilde—the seeds of isolation were sown at the time of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, when the whole field of 
European culture was harrowed by these “‘liberating’’ move- 
ments, and since when there has been a continuous tendency 
for the artist to depart further and further from the ken of 
the common people and to rise steadily in the social scale. 
In the fourteenth century the artist had indeed been some- 
times a monk, but much more frequently he had been a 
peasant, even a serf. In the sixteenth century he might be a 
courtier, in the eighteenth century a knight. Victoria showed 
that he might even aspire to the Peerage. But the artist's 
gradual conquest of the heights of gentility was by no means 





1 Art et Scholastique (Louis Rouart et fils, 6 Place Saint Sulpice, 
Paris, VI), p. 113. 
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an unmixed blessing to the community at large, for as he 
himself rose above the ranks of the common people he un- 
fortunately took his painting and his influence with him. In 
England his work disappeared from the walls of the churches 
and found its way, first to the private galleries of the artist’s 
new-found peers, the landed gentry, and eventually to the 
public galleries of the great cities. It was soon to disappear 
from shop-signs, and to-day even inn-signs are the product 
of the machine. We may still admire the artist’s work in the 
galleries (often free of charge), but we must not think of 
taking it home with us. It is governmental or municipal 
property. If we belong to the middle class of society, we 
buy a few reproductions and hang them about our flats. 
If we belong to the ‘‘working class,’’ we just forget all 
about it. 

To all appearances, then, ‘‘Art for Art’s sake’’ has won a 
notable victory. We have given such practical expression to 
this creed that we have succeeded in building a dividing wall 
between art and life, between what is ‘‘beautiful’’ and what 
is ‘‘useful.’’ ‘‘Useful’’ things are now supplied for us by 
machines, while ‘‘beautiful’’ things are heaped together in 
vast semi-public collections. But, in spite of this apparent 
triumph of ‘‘Art for Art’s sake,’’ there are still among us 
some recusants who obstinately refuse to believe in the 
soundness of this modern article of faith, and who decline to 
give spiritual submission to its hierarchy. Not only do such 
men refuse to attend public worship at Burlington House, 
but when they are assured that art is for the ‘‘cultured’’ and 
has no connection with ordinary, daily life, they rudely 
contradict, crying—‘‘Bosh! All art is propaganda!’’ And 
this, of course, is a flat denial of the creed of ‘‘Art for Art’s 
sake.’’ 


* * * * 


But if in fact it be true that all art is propaganda, and if, 
in the self-revelation that is of the essence of his work, the 
painter must perforce express something of his beliefs, and 
of his personal attitude towards ultimate things, then indeed 
it follows inevitably that, since the sixteenth century dis- 
integration of Christian unity, there must have existed as 
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many shades of sectarian thought in European art as there 
have been artists to paint them. The truth of this becomes 
more apparent if, for a while, we consider the converse; for 
it is not to be denied that, before the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, art was a very much more ‘‘united’’ thing in 
Europe. National characteristics can indeed be detected in 
Gothic art, but an expert eye is needed to discover them. 
When we know that, in the earliest spring-time of the Middle 
Ages, lapis lazuli, to be made into colour for the use of 
European illuminators, was already being brought by cara- 
van down the ‘‘golden road’’ from Samarkand, ‘‘when we 
realize’’ (as Professor Laurie writes) ‘‘that the Irish monks 
of the eighth century used ultramarine to colour their manu- 
scripts, and remote Iona and Holy Island used this pigment, 
the material for which had probably come across Asia and 
Europe from Bokhara, we get a new conception of the trade 
possibilities of what are glibly called ‘the dark ages.’ ’’* We 
may get a new conception, too, of how, two centuries before 
William the Norman set foot on English soil, the interchange 
of European knowledge in things pertaining to the painter’s 
art was already an accomplished fact. And later, when in 
the fourteenth century monastic patience had been rewarded 
and the art of painting had passed into the hands of the faith- 
ful commons, a unified family likeness is found throughout 
the world of European art, a likeness that is unmistakeable, 
even in the work of countries so far separated and (as one 
might be excused for supposing) as little in touch as England 
and Poland. Truly, in the universality of the formal art of the 
Europe of the Middle Ages, there is striking evidence of the 
supernatural character of the bonds of faith. 

‘“‘Nothing,’’ writes Christopher Dawson, ‘‘could be more 
spontaneous, less artificial and ‘cultured’ than the genius 
of Saint Francis, yet he is the final fruit of a long process of 
spiritual cultivation. He marks the coming of age of Chris- 
tian Europe and the birth of a new consciousness. And hence 
it is no accident that his advent should have been followed 
by the appearance of a new Christian art and poetry which, 





2 New Light on Old Masters (Sheldon Press), p. 31. 
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as Walter Pater wrote, ‘gave visible feature and colour and 
a palpable place among men to the regenerate race.’ ’’’ Paul 


> Claudel has voiced the same thought thus: ‘‘Saint Francis 


on fire brings Giotto in his wake, and Giotto brings the whole 
art of Italy.’"* Three generations after Giotto, and in the 
same direct line of spiritual descent, comes Cennino Cennini 
who, in about the year 1400, was writing the book of his art 
for the benefit of his pupils and followers, and who speaks 
with grateful reverence of the Saint and of the painters who 
followed after him. Agnolo Gaddi, Cennini’s master and 
teacher, was (he tells us) the son of Taddeo Gaddi, and 
Taddeo had been held at the Baptismal font by Giotto him- 
self, and had subsequently worked for no less than twenty- 


> four years as Giotto’s pupil. 


Cennini’s book was ‘‘made and composed in the reverence 


_ of God, and of the Virgin Mary, and of St. Eustachius, and 
_ of St. Francis, and of St. John Baptist, and of St. Anthony 
_ of Padua, and in general of all the Saints of God; and in 
_ reverence of Giotto, of Taddeo, and of Agnolo, the master of 


Cennino . . . either as a labour of love for all those who 
feel in them a desire to understand, or as a means of em- 
bellishing these fundamental theories with some jewel, that 
they may be set forth royally without reserve; offering to 
these theories whatever little understanding God has granted 
me as an unimportant practising member of the profession 
of painting.’’® The book is filled throughout with practical 
instructions for all that pertained to the various branches of 
the painter’s craft, as this was understood in the late Middle 
Ages, but the Holy Trinity and the Saints seem never to be 
absent from the writer’s thought—‘‘Always invoke the name 
of the glorious Virgin Mary’’—‘‘in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, I will introduce you to the laying on of colours’’— 
“I give you this urgent advice, to make an effort always to 
embellish with fine gold and with good colours, especially 


3 Medieval Religion (Sheed & Ward), p. 50. 

4 Ways and Crossways (Sheed & Ward), p. 141. 

5 Three MS. copies of Cennini’s work are believed to exist, and it 
has been more than once translated into English. For this and the 
following quotations I am indebted to Prof. Thompson’s translation 
published by the Yale University Press. 
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the Figure of Our Lady, and if you would wish to reply that 
a poor person cannot make this outlay, even if you were not 
adequately paid, God and Our Lady will reward you for it 
body and soul.’”’ And the book runs on to its conclusion 
while the hands of the writer are never lifted from the keys 
that give forth these same chords of prayer ‘‘that God All 
High, Our Lady, St. John, St. Luke the Evangelist and 
Painter, St. Eustachius, St. Francis, and St. Anthony of 
Padua, may give us grace and courage to sustain and bear 
in peace the burdens and struggles of this world; and, as 
regards the students of this book, that they will grant them 
grace to study it well and to retain it well, so that by their 
labours they may live in peace and keep their families in this 
world through grace, and at the end on high through glory 
per infinita saecula saeculorum.”” 

If the spirit of ‘‘Saint Francis on Fire’’ is found to bum 
so fiercely in the writing of Cennini, undertaken some sixty 
or seventy years after the death of Giotto, it becomes easier 
to understand how it is that the ‘‘message’’ of the Primitives 
appears in their work as clearly and as forcibly as its beauty. 
And here there is a striking refutation of the doctrine of ‘‘Art 
for Art’s sake’’ and of the misleading half-truth that it con- 
veys. The Primitives indeed sought the perfection of their 
work for its own sake, but they sought it also, and princi- 
pally, for the sake of the glory of God and of His Saints, for 
the love of Holy Church and the ideal of Christian Unity. 
They had no need to strive consciously towards ‘‘Christian” 
art. In the cultural atmosphere of the age in which they 
lived such a motival impulse was inevitable, and since they 
were environed by the Faith, their art was interwoven with 
their religious consciousness. In their eyes, therefore, slip- 
shod work was to the artist what a fault in choir was to the 
monk—negligence in the presence of God. 

St. Dionysius the Areopagite, writing of the Celestial 
Hierarchy, has suggested that since the supernatural beings 
who abide in the divine Presence are far beyond any notion 
or image that we are capable of forming of them, it is more 
fitting to represent them by showing them as they are not, 
than by attempting to show them as we imagine that they 
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are. Herein is profound truth, but the practical application 
of this truth to religious art tends eventually to reduce this to 
a system of pure symbols. The Primitives recognized no 
obligation to confine their art within such boundaries. On 
the contrary, they seemed to be able to gauge to a nicety 
just how far representational painting might be carried with 
safety, and to maintain a delicate balance between realism 
and symbolism. It is perhaps idle to speculate upon just 
how far they were trying to achieve that realism that was to 


> become an accomplished fact in the glaring noon-day light 


of the full Renaissance. The tendency of modern art criticism 
is to discover a precursory school of thought to every move- 


' ment, and in the light of this view, we would seem to be 
" justified in assuming that the Primitives were working to- 
_ wards a greater realism than they were themselves ever able 
' toachieve; and that the very qualities that go to make them 


“‘primitive’’ were due, at any rate in part, to certain tech- 


7 nical limitations belonging to their epoch. However that may 
_ be, it remains the fact that painters of talent, or even genius, 
_ living in modern times, who have tried, like Puvis de 


Chavannes, to recapture the spirit of Primitive painting have 


_ had but little success in doing so, and this despite the fact 


that they have had at their command a wealth of knowledge 
and all the advantages which the modern artists’ colourman 
can give. The reason for such non-success is no doubt that, 


"for the purpose of such experiment, the times were ‘‘out of 


joint.’’ It is certain, however, that the painters who worked 
between the period of Giotto and that of Jan Van Eyck were 
making use of a medium which set a definite limit upon the 
manner of their expression. They worked in tempera, and 
later with a ‘‘stand-oil’’ medium similar to that which is still 
used by coach-painters and sign-writers, but which, at the 
close of the Middle Ages, was to disappear from the artist’s 
paint-box and to be replaced by modern linseed. It is a 





6 “In things divine negations are true, affirmations are incongru- 
ous; to set forth unlikeness fits better the showing of their darkness. 
Things unlike them, if they do not add to their honour, at least do 
not dishonour. Si non condecorant, non dedecorant.’’ Quoted by 
Claudel. Ways and Crossways, p. 135. 
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sufficiently curious fact that, with the ‘‘liberating’’ move. Ff 
ments of Renaissance and Reformation, there came a 
“‘liberating’’ medium that enabled the painter to use his 
brush in a new and freer way, in a way that was perhaps f 
more individualistic, more spontaneous, and certainly very 
vigorous and telling. ‘‘Stand-oil’’ had been the ideal medium F 
for the painstaking formality of Gothic painting. Its chief 
characteristic is that stiffness that makes it quite unsuitable 
for rapid, ‘‘brushy’’ work, or for obtaining a quick impres- 
sion; but it gives a more clean-cut line and a greater bril- 
liance of colour, and, owing to the fact that it protects the 
pigment from chemical reaction when in contact with air, it 
gives to the work a far greater permanence than later pain- 
ters have been able to achieve. Scientifically considered, it 
has great advantages over modern linseed and, used witha 
sable brush, it is admirably suited to the artist who wishes to 
give a deliberate, formal character to his work. 

But, in point of fact, at the time of the Reformation, the 
whole technique of painting underwent a fundamental 
change. The formality of Memling, Van Eyck, William 
Baker and Gérard David was to disappear, giving place toa 
new and more liberal school that was quick to realize the 
possibilities of the new technique, and that found such giants 
as Rembrandt and Rubens among its early champions. The 
methods of painting that came into being at the close of the 
sixteenth century have remained substantially unchanged 
until the present day, for, with the coming of modern linseed 
oil, the quality of ‘‘bravura’’ entered the world of painting. 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, and the English school of the eigh- 
teenth century, were soon to exploit the possibilities of a rich 
and heavy impasto, and of dashing draughtsmanship carried 
out directly with the fully loaded brush. Realistic repre- 
sentation, perspective, chiaroscuro, had one by one been 
explored and mastered. Landscape was to be studied for its 
own sake, and not merely as a background for a portrait or 
a figure, and the young painter, no longer an apprentice but 
a student, was soon to forget all that his predecessors had 
had to learn with regard to the preparation of the materials 
of the painter’s craft. While schools of art replaced the 
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> masters’ work-shops and picture-galleries came into being, 


there also appeared a new race of men—the artists’ colour- 
men. The last trace of ‘‘servility’’ had disappeared from 
painting. She was now fully established as one of the liberal 
arts. 
The close of the sixteenth century, then, saw the death of 
that formality in painting that had seemed to accord so 
naturally with the Liturgy, the chant, the philosophy of the 
Schools, the architecture of the great Cathedrals (with which 
it was intimately allied), and all that co-existed with the 
universal acceptance of a clear-cut and dogmatic faith. But 
the advent of the new technique, accompanied as it was by 


_ the revival of interest in the myths of antiquity, was made 
' the occasion of an outburst of Paganistic art that extended 
| from Venice, Rome and Florence throughout Europe. 


Whereas formerly the painter had laboured with loving 
patience to embellish with gold and colours the austere or 
splendid robes of the Saints of God, now he took delight in 


' moulding the heroic torso of a demigod or the limbs of an 


Aphrodite. In the art of the Church, in place of Gothic, 
there arose the style known as Baroque, and which, writes 
Claudel,’ ‘‘seems to have taken for its object not, like Gothic 
art, to represent the concrete facts and the historic truths of 
the Faith to the eyes of the multitude just like a great open 
Bible, but to point out with noise, with pomp and eloquence 
and often with the most moving pathos, a vacant space like 
a medallion, with its approaches barred to senses cast out 
with pomp and circumstance. There you see Saints whose 
face and attitude bespeak the ineffable and the invisible; the 
whole disorderly plethora of ornament, with angels in a 
whirlpool of wings upholding a picture blurred and bewrayed 
with religious intensity, and statues that look as though they 
were blown about by a great wind coming from another 
world.’’ 

But most significant of all, the opening of the flood-gates 
of liberal thought upon Northern Europe eventually brought 
into being that school of anecdotal, capricious, sentimental 





TIn a letter to Alexander Cingria, author of La décadence de Il’ Art 
sacré (Cahiers Vaudois, Lausanne). 
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and impulsive artistic expression by means of which for the 
first time the Incarnate Lord appears in the guise of an 
elegant and well-groomed young man. Never has the painter 
been further from the spirit of St. Dionysius’ exhortation on 
the ‘‘shadowing forth of the Angelic Names’’ by means of 
contrast and antithesis rather than by an attempted likeness, 
and never before has the Church been at a greater loss to 
accord the art of the century with her changeless Liturgy. 
‘The figures of the Lamb, the Lion, and the Fish,”’ as 
Claudel has written, ‘‘would more fittingly represent for us 
the Word made Flesh than that portrait of a smart young 
fellow in a well-groomed beard. The disguise of a child, poor 
man or leper fits him better than our tinsel gold-braid and 
that derisory purple cloak which mankind, since the days of 
the Ecce Homo, endeavours to put around His shoulders. 
He would have no other Crown than the Crown of Thorns, 
no other Royalty than what Pilate traced above His Head 
upon the Cross in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. It is when He 
opens His Heart to us on Calvary that He tries to tell us 
what made His Face dazzling upon Mount Tabor.’’® 

But the new realism in painting was to become a faultless 
vehicle in the eyes of the Reformers; for, in spite of the 
iconoclastic excesses of the more fanatical of their followers, 
neither Luther nor Calvin was positively antagonistic to art 
as such, and so long as it was free from the taint of ‘‘idola- 
trous purpose.’”’ Luther is said to have encouraged the 
painting of Biblical illustrations upon the walls of private 
houses, and Calvin protested that he yielded to no man in 
the matter of the appreciation of art. The fanatical zeal that 
led the Huguenot and the Puritan to such ruthless destruc- 
tion of Gothic art was probably due, at least in part, not only 
to their religious susceptibilities, but to a real disgust towards 
a form of primitive and quasi-sacramental art that, in the 
light of the New Learning, they genuinely looked upon as 
barbaric, crude, boorish and ignoble. Protestantism, too, 
with its strong humanistic emphasis, found in the new 
realism a ready means of propagating its own various and 





8 Ways and Crossways, p. 136. 
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ON CHRISTIAN ART 


particular views upon the aspects of the Sacred Humanity. 
In the person of Rembrandt there was soon found a cham- 
pion both of the new religion and of the new art, for it was 
in Holland and in England that the seeds of Protestant 
expression in art were to fall upon the most favourable soil. 
But in England indeed the blossoming of such art was to be 
long delayed. In what had once been a veritable fortress of 
Liturgical art, the immediate effect of the iconoclastic on- 
slaught was to stem up the tide of native painting altogether; 
for, since in the sixteenth century the flames of sacred art 
had been forcibly extinguished, it was not until the time of 
Hogarth that Englishmen were to turn again to the practice 
of subject-painting. English painting, however, was to know 
a real renewal, and, under the influence of a Protestant and 
Classical culture, to give to the world that unrivalled school 
of portrait-painters and landscapists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by whom the subtle greys and blues of English skies, 
and the glorious park-like dignity of the English landscape 
were realized for the first time. But under these same in- 
fluences, the art of the Sanctuary lay, as it were, in the 
tomb; and since the partial recovery of Catholicism in 
England, the problem of the revival of ecclesiastical art in 
England is one that has exercized many minds. Pugin, 
taking arms against a sea of troubles, sought the solution in 
a heroic and almost single-handed endeavour to resuscitate 
the art of the thirteenth century, and died magnificently in 
the attempt. The ‘‘Pre-Raphaelites,’’ meanwhile, thought it 
possible to recapture the spirit of the Primitives without 
possessing the Primitives’ faith, and were successful in 
giving to the world an artistic output that is as faithfully 
Protestant in its feeling as is the writing of Dickens or 
Browning. In the painting of Burne-Jones, Rosetti and 
Holman Hunt, there is even less ‘‘Gothic’’ feeling than in 
Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King, and it is perhaps a matter for 
congratulation that the Victorian ‘‘Gothic Revival’’ in 
architecture brought no very considerable corresponding 
movement in pseudo-Gothic painting; for, in the things 
belonging to art, the form of its general expression must be 
dictated by the mind of the epoch, and the form of individual 
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expression by a sincere purpose in the mind of the artist. 

Since the Renaissance, then, and under the widespread 
influence of Protestantism in all its forms, the artist has 
permitted himself far greater liberty in the treatment of 
sacred themes than ever his medieval ancestors knew. The 
advent of the ‘‘easel-picture,’’ that child of the Renaissance, 
released the artist from the obligation or privilege of work- 
ing in close co-operation with the mason, the sculptor and 
the carpenter, and was largely instrumental in causing the 
abandonment of the religious ‘‘formulae’’ that had been so 
prominent in the ecclesiastical art of the Middle Ages. Both 
in painting and in sculpture the medizval craftsman had 
made a free use of certain well-known and easily recognized 
formulae, not only for ‘‘shadowing forth’’ the things of God, 
but also for the representation of allegories, romances, 
legends and fairy tales. The legends of Tristram and Isolt, of 
Valentine and Orson, of the Knight of the swan, of Sir 
Yvain, and even Aesop’s Fables, were all made the subjects 
of conventionalized treatment, and this method of expression 
became intensified when the subject was of a religious 
nature, more particularly when it was of a dogmatic nature. 
The higher the theme, the more definite was the formula 
used for giving it expression. A certain liberty is seen in the 
treatment of such subjects as ‘‘the Dance of Death’’ or “‘les 
Trois Morts et les Trois Vifs,’’ but for work of an utterly 
sacred nature the formula becomes less flexible, and such is 
the case with representations of the Holy Trinity, the Holy 
Eucharist, the Corporal Works of Mercy, even the Crown of 
Thorns.? Whereas the treatment of secular and romantic 
subjects tended to be humorous, free and whimsical, the reli- 
gious formulae were definitely dogmatic in their clarity, but 
permitting nevertheless of an almost infinite variety in such 
matters as purity of line, choice of colour, and all that 
belongs to the sphere of decoration. The effect of the enlarge- 
ment and of the diversity of Protestant thought was to 





9 Derived, in this case, from the Relic itself, as Dom Ethelbert 
Horne, O.S.B., has shown in a short monograph on this subject. 
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liberate the artist from the obligations and precautions (the 
fruit of centuries of unified Christian culture) which were 
embodied in these formulae, and which had safeguarded his 
work from the danger of giving expression to a false or 
temerarious interpretation of the defined dogmas of the 
Church. It is by no means an exaggeration to allege that 
whereas Protestantism has expected that the ‘‘inspired’’ 
artist should, by means of his work, be able to throw new 
light upon divine things, especially upon new aspects of the 
Sacred Humanity, under the medizval culture no such thing 
was either expected or encouraged. In dealing with the 
dogmas of the Church, let the formulae suffice the artist. He 
was free at least to ‘‘decorate’’ these formulae to his heart’s 
content, and, in any case, he would hardly be likely, by his 
own unaided efforts, to evolve anything more solemn or 
more significant; and, properly understood, these formulae 
gave him all the scope and all the freedom that he could 
reasonably desire. There was always danger in abandoning 
them. No permanent or stable substitute has since been 
found to take their place, and the whole tendency of present- 
day religious art, whether Catholic or Protestant, is to return 
to their use. A deliberate return to formalism in secular art 
also has recently occupied the minds of many artists, both in 
England and on the Continent, and such a return would 
perhaps be the logical outcome of all that is best in present- 
day artistic thought. Prosit. 

But in considering the earthly means whereby a regenera- 
tion of the art of the Church can be brought about, it is 
necessary to take into account all that has been achieved in 
the world of art since that world ceased to look to the Church 
as its centre of radiation and the source of its life. The work 
of the Protestant masters of painting, however ill-accorded 
it may be thought to be to the spirit of the Liturgy, cannot 
now be passed over as if it had never been. Before a uni- 
fied Catholic art can be brought again into being it will be 
necessary to take cognisance of all the artist’s new-found 
powers, and all his newly discovered means of expression. 
If the artist, in exploring the realms of Protestantism and 
even of agnosticism, has developed new qualities, then it is 
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the task of the Church to subject these qualities to conver- 
sion. A unified Catholic artistic expression would provide 
one of the surest material means towards the reconversion of 
Europe, just as a unified English Catholic art would surely 
tend towards the reconversion of England. But, however 
desirable either of these ends may be, it would seem to be 
impossible, or at least unlikely, that a unified aesthetic 
expression should precede conversion, or vice versa. The 
two things must develop side by side. The conversion of a 
people and the development of its sacred art are correlated— 
the one must reciprocate the work of the other. 

“‘Christianity,’’ writes Maritain, ‘‘does not make art any 
easier. It takes from art many of its easy methods, bars its 
way before many places, but this it does in order to raise the 
level of art.’’ And again, ‘‘Say not that Christian art is 
impossible. Say that it is difficult, doubly difficult, difficult 
squared, since it is difficult to be an artist and very difficult 
to be a Christian, and because the whole difficulty is not 
simply the sum but the product of these two difficulties multi- 
plied; for it is a matter of reconciling two absolutes. Say 
that the difficulty becomes outrageous when the whole epoch 
is living far from Christ, for the artist is very much depen- 
dent upon the spirit of his age. But has courage ever yet 
been lacking on this earth?’’™ 

It is the practice now, as indeed it was at the very time of 
the Reformation, for artists to work for both Catholic or 
Protestant alike. Thus was the doctrine of ‘‘Art for Art's 
sake’’ given practical expression at the very beginning of 
the new order of things. But when a non-Catholic artist is 
asked to ‘‘shadow forth’’ dogmatic teaching to which he 
feels no obligation to give intellectual assent, it is difficult to 
see how he can now do otherwise than make some form of 
adaptation of the artistic formulae that served the medieval 
craftsman. Whether he is able to use these formulae with 
complete understanding, or whether (as is very probable) 
there is a certain essence in the older work that is found to 
be outside the range of his realization, it is yet more difficult 





10 Art et Scholastique, p, 119. 
11 Jbid., p. 112. 
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ON CHRISTIAN ART 


to see how he, a non-believer, can give to the work that 
spark of fire, and above all that essential sincerity, that befit 
a painting or an image designed to be placed before the 
eyes of the faithful as a subject for meditation or a stimulus 
to prayer. If it be agreed that sincerity is of the very heart 
and essence of the painter’s or the sculptor’s work, then it is 
surely in the very highest degree desirable that the art of the 
Church should be free from the slightest suspicion of contain- 
ing what is counterfeit, factitious or ersatz. 

The sacred formulae of the medieval Church, when they 
had passed through the mind and hands of the craftsman, 
were something more than so much painted wood or stone. 
Nor did they arise from haphazard thought. They were, like 
St. Francis himself, ‘‘the final fruit of a long process of 
spiritual cultivation,’’ and there is a certain reverence due 
to these ‘‘sermons in stones.’’ For example, the image of 
the Holy Trinity, which may still be seen on the Hussey 
tomb at Wells, is indeed a fitting matter for Christian medi- 
tation, and it is possibly from the practice of some such 
meditative exercises that the living fire and the dominating, 
pervading sincerity, essential to Christian art, may be ex- 
pected to arise again. 

“Art demands great tranquillity,’’ said Fra Angelico, 
“and in order to paint the things of Christ, the artist must 
live with Christ.’’ Meditation is now more necessary than 
ever to the rebuilding of the art of the future Catholic Church 
in England. The intellectual legacy that has almost miracu- 
lously survived in these works of ‘‘ Jak de Seint Albon’’ and 
“Alan le Peyntur’’ is not to be grabbed at hastily. For- 
mality in art is not the same thing as imitation. 

IvAN BROOKS. 
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GIUSEPPE TONIOLO AND CHRISTIAN 
DEMOCRACY 


TO Catholics of the older generation the names of La Tour 
du Pin, Léon Harmel, 1’ Abbé Naudet, 1’ Abbé Pottier, Henri 
Lorin, and with them those of Mgr. Ketteler and the two 
Cardinals Mermillod and Manning, evoke memories, memo- 
ries of the movement known as Christian Democracy. 

It is strange that those two words, which forty years ago 
aroused such hopes on the one hand, and at the same time 
such rage and resentment among good Conservative Cath- 
olics, mean very little to the youth of to-day. Is this really 
so? And if it is, will people ever speak of Christian Demo- 
cracy again? 

Professor Giuseppe Toniolo was not only one of its chief 
supporters, but its theorist. The epithet Christian as applied 
to democracy (which was then as much feared as commv- 
nism is to-day) appeared in Italy for the first time in Father 
Curci’s voluminous work Christian Socialism, published in 
1885. But it was the Belgian Verhaegen who, in 1893, 
brought the expression into current usage as an ideal to be 
fought for: ‘‘Christian Democracy’’ had henceforth an 
established footing. 

Four years later, Leo XIII, addressing the French work- 
ing men pilgrims presented to him by Léon Harmel, said: 
“‘I bless the Christian democracy of the North.’’ In the 
same year, 1897, Toniolo published a study in the Inter- 
national Review of Social Sciences of Rome, entitled The 
Christian Conception of Democracy. 

I remember the time. I was then in Rome, studying at 
the Gregorian University, and Professor Toniolo, who was 
already well known as holding the Chair of Political Eco- 
nomy at the University of Pisa, came to Rome to give a 
course of lectures to Catholic university students. 

The great hall of the Italian Catholic Union was crowded, 
and besides us students there were many representatives of 
the international world. Professor Toniolo’s studious, 
ascetic face (he was then in his fifties) aroused the admira- 
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tion and affection of all. His eyes, more often lifted to 
heaven than turned upon the audience, gave an impression 
of continuous inspiration. The profound conviction with 
which he spoke constrained the agreement of even those who 
were reluctant. In those days the appeal to Catholic youth 
to follow democratic ideals sounded like a warning, a hope, 
a prophecy. 

Two years earlier, in my native city of Caltagirone and in 
other parts of Sicily (in so far as my studies allowed), I had 
begun to organize leagues of peasants and workers and to 
found co-operatives. These were the first timid beginnings 
of social action, inspired by the Opera dei Congressi Catto- 
lici. The Christian Democratic movement gave them a fresh 
impetus. 

We were then at the most acute period of working class 
agitation in Northern Italy and peasant agitation in the 
South. From the formation of the Fasci Siciliani in 1893 to 
the revolts of 1898 in Milan and elsewhere, the various cur- 
rents of labour were represented by Socialists and Christian 
Democrats. The blind repression that ensued on the part of 
the Conservatives found victims in either camp. Among the 
Christian Democrats, Don Albertario, the valiant priest 
journalist of Milan, was sentenced to imprisonment, just as 
the Deputies, Turati and Treves, were among the Socialists. 
I myself, then a novice in the battle, got off with a trial but 
without a sentence. All the Catholic associations were dis- 
solved by the Government, all propaganda was forbidden. 
Against such abuses Leo XIII protested in vain. 

When the panic of the conservative classes had blown 
over and political liberties were restored, Catholics were able 
to reorganize and to engage in renewed activities, but the 
cleft between conservatives and democrats grew very deep. 
In those years between the end of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth, a crisis came in the shape of 
irremediable division between old and young, between the 
Opera dei Congressi and the democratic Leagues. In 1900 
Professor Toniolo brought out his book Christian Demo- 
cracy, published by the Societa di Culturé founded by 
Romolo Murri. The young, for whom he had a two-fold 
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affection, as professor and as apostle, were on his side. 
Leo XIII, who had supported him for many years and had 
set him to work during the period of preparation of the 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum, hoped that he would succeed 
in fusing together the ardour of the young and the experience 
of the old, and would be able to draw both into a middle 
course, in intensive work for the programme outlined in the 
great Encyclical. 

Unhappily, the struggle between the two Catholic wings 
became acute. Leo XIII intervened with Graves de Comuni 
Re, in order to remove any political significance from Chris- 
tian Democracy (Italian Catholics were still under the pro- 
hibition of the non expedit and could take no part in political 
elections, neither as voters nor as candidates), and to give the 
Catholic movement unity in policy and practice. On this 
basis Professor Toniolo sought to conciliate right and left; 
loyalty to the Holy See and Christian democratic principles 
found in him a perfect synthesis. The Bologna Congress in 
1903 followed, at which Toniolo had an enthusiastic re- 
ception, and was able to draw a part of the conservative 
Catholics in the direction of social ideals and trade-unionism. 
But it was at this Congress that the right Catholic wing, 
represented by Count Paganuzzi, stiffened its attitude, and 
the left wing, led by Murri, became more bitter and more 
exacting. The new Pope, Pius X, dissolved the Opera det 
Congresst. A general referendum among Catholic associa- 
tions resulted in the formation of the ‘‘Popular Union,” 
which represented the triumph of Toniolo’s policy, and he 
himself was its founder and first president. His work was 
arduous and intense, till his health, undermined by over- 
work and the worry entailed by a position in which he was 
exposed to assaults from both left and right, forced him to 
retire for a time. 

A personal reminiscence. I had always had a great esteem 
for Toniolo as my teacher of economics and sociology, and 
when I became professor of these subjects at the Great 
Seminary of Caltagirone, I kept in touch and in corres- 
pondence with him. He had given me great encouragement 
when my first book appeared on Trade Unions (in 1901) 
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and his kindness was unfailing to the end. But in this stormy 
period of Catholic organization in Italy, I would not join his 
Popular Union because I thought that its aims were too 
vague and there was too much reticence in regard to social 
matters. On the other hand, I could not remain with Murri’s 
wing, for he already showed the modernistic tendencies that 
would lead him into open revolt against the Holy See. I 
therefore thought best to confine my activity to the practical 
field of co-operative and trade-union organization and to 
that of municipal elections. I was then Mayor of my city, 
Provincial Councillor and General Councillor of the Associa- 
tion of Italian Municipalities. 

Toniolo reproached me for my refusal in his friendly, 
paternal way, full of conviction and inspiration, so that I 
was on the point of giving way, when he himself had to 
abandon his position in the fighting line. A complete union 
among Italian Catholics became possible only later, when 
in 1915 Benedict XV approved the Statutes of the Central 
Board of Catholic Action; Count Giuseppe Dalla Torre was 
its President, and I was appointed Secretary General. This 
proposal was made at Pisa, under the auspices of Cardinal 
Maffi and Professor Toniolo, who thus came back at the 
same time into the directing centre of the Italian Catholic 
movement. 

In the social field many things had ripened. The name 
Christian Democracy ceased to be (what it still is in Belgium) 
the banner of an organized group, and became the name of 
the Catholic social school, implying a doctrine and a policy. 

Catholic trade-unionism, which had been so hotly op- 
posed, was finally recognized as legitimate, and it was pos- 
sible to found the Italian Confederation of Workers, a few 
months after the death of Professor Toniolo, who had greatly 
contributed to its creation, by writings, encouragement, 
controversies, and personal authority. It was of the greatest 
comfort to him, old and ill as he was, to see that after nearly 
twenty-five years of dissension moral unity and unity of 
organization had been achieved among all Italian Catholics. 
He was never absent from the meetings of the Directive 
Board till his last illness came upon him. 
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With the years his aspect had become still more ascetic; vi 
his thought was ever more deeply rooted in his convictions, ck 
and his love for the working people and his devotion to the he 
Holy See were as strong as ever. There were times when we w 
disagreed, but this made no difference to the veneration in m 
which we held him, or to his affection and esteem for us. 





His activity as organizer, apostle and philosopher of Chris- di 
tian Democracy—through many vicissitudes, struggles, and sii 
griefs which included a transitory period when the Vatican sy 
mistrusted him, in the time of Pius X, who however himself bt 
looked upon him as a saint—lasted about thirty years. He er 
gave of his best to the formation of the new Catholic social 
life of Italy. fo 
* . . hi 
This side of him was what most struck us agitators and T 
organizers of the worker and peasant masses, but Professor Sc 
Toniolo to-day remains in the memory of Catholics of Italy C] 
and abroad and of all students of social science as an eminent C) 
economist and one of the chiefs of the school of Christian w 
and ethical economics. 50 
Toniolo began his career as a scholar and teacher in the as 
period of greatest conflict between the schools of classical, 
individualistic economics and new currents of sociological gt 
economics. German thought was then greatly in vogue in it 
Italy, both philosophic Hegelianism and the positivist his- in 
torical school in law and economics. The reaction against the be 
individualist school of Adam Smith coincided with the social co 
movement awakened by the socialists’ and workers’ risings; ca 
State intervention was openly demanded both in favour of m 
protective duties for newly created industries and in favour 
of the worker. It was the period of the famous Government lee 
enquiries into work in the sulphur mines and the conditions 4, 
of the peasants in Southern Italy and on the islands. la 
Toniolo from the beginning of his career sought to find a cl: 
synthesis between the two schools, overcoming contradictory fe: 
elements and taking his stand on the firm ground of a con- H 







ception of man as an integral whole. lo; 
The individualist schools, whether classical or neo-classical, ch 
founded their economics on a conception of man as an indi- pr 
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vidual, neglecting more or less entirely his intrinsically social 
character. On the other hand, the sociological schools, which 
had grown up in France with positivism and in Germany 
with Hegelian idealism, neglected the individual, or rather, 
merged the individual into society. 

It was necessary to restore to man his two-fold and in- 
dissoluble character at once individual and social, losing 
sight of neither of two aspects which together form a living 
synthesis. As a living being, man is an historical synthesis, 
but as mind operating in history, even if it be for economic 
ends, man is an ethical synthesis. 

Toniolo’s economics, as evolved in the course of about 
forty years, may be described as ethical, sociological and 
historical. All his followers add the adjective ‘‘Christian.”’ 
This adjective does not become economics considered as a 
science, for there is no such thing as Christian economics or 
Christian politics, just as there is no Christian history or 
Christian sociology. Christianity is essentially a religion, 
which as such informs ethics and influences the historical, 
social, economic and cultural life of peoples, but it cannot 
assume the character of a science as such. 

By terming an economic system sociological, we distin- 
guish it from individualistic economics; as ethical we oppose 
it to hedonistic economics; by adding the word historical, we 
imply that it is to be related to the various stages of human 
becoming. The economy of Christian countries, historically 
considered, is influenced by Christian thought. This influence 
cannot be other than ethical, that is to say, based on the 
moral values of Christian man. 

When in 1873 Toniolo read his introduction to a course of 
lectures at the University of Padua, he said he would deal 
“with the ethical element as an intrinsic factor of economic 
laws.’’ Professor Francesco Ferrara, an exponent of the 
classical Adam Smith school, lamented that the young pro- 
fessor had thus flung himself into ‘‘economic Germanism.”’ 
He did not see the difference between the German socio- 
logical school, with its Hegelian tendencies and pantheistic 
character, and Toniolo’s ethico-sociologico-historical ap- 
proach, with its Christian tendency. 
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This misunderstanding is a misunderstanding that will, 
alas! perpetually prevent the school of Christian-social 
economics from finding its due place in the development of 
economic sciences in Europe. Many of its followers will be 
set aside as mere propagandists and empirical exponents of 
trade union organization. Others, professors and students, 
will be confused now with the neo-classical economists, now 
with the sociological economists, and even with the posi- 
tivists, while their concern for ethics will be derided as the 
intrusion of a factor extraneous to economics, produced by 
a deviation on the part of the scholar towards the man of 
religion and the professing Christian. 

Toniolo little by little, through his culture and scientific 
probity, came to escape such accusations (which did not fail 
in the days when the epithet ‘‘clerical’’ was enough to bar a 
career), and he reached the chair of Pisa as an ordinary 
professor, respected by his colleagues, beloved by his stu- 
dents, and sought after by friends and opponents for the 
sake of his moral virtues and lofty intellect. 

The premises of every serious economic system are always 
of a philosophic order. This rule allows no exceptions. The 
individualist and liberal schools presuppose Kant; the socio- 
logical schools either Hegel or Comte; the evolutionary 
biological schools Darwin and Spencer. The Christian-ethical 
school presupposes scholasticism, as personified in St. 
Thomas. 

A work famous in its day was Abbé Pottier’s endeavour 
to derive the ethical and social principles of economics from 
St. Thomas. This and like endeavours perhaps imply more 
the search for an undisputed authority than a strictly scien- 
tific outlook on modern economy. The vindication of the 
ethical values that are constant in all economies was com- 
pletely successful. Sociological thought as a result gained 
in vitality and efficacy by its projection into the past of 
the Middles Ages, with its scholasticism and communes, 
corporations and immunities, which provided motives for 
the criticism of the present and the reconstruction of the 
future. 

Toniolo’s teaching is permeated with the life of the Middle 
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Ages, envisaged not with a view to an impossible return to 
the past (history is irreversible), but as an historical inspira- 
tion of perennial values. Rationalist abstractionism had no 
place in his method. He drew his syntheses from the his- 
torical, ethical, juridical and economic experience of the 
past. It may be that he was not averse to complicated con- 
structions and often found a whole bundle of antitheses and 
syntheses, which formed a kind of composite order out of 
his methodologically architechtonic thought. But thus he 
obliged his students and readers to appraise all the factors 
of every human synthesis and all the aspects of each subtle 
analysis of thought and history. 

One of the younger Italian economists of Toniolo’s school, 
Professor F. Marconcini, sums up the master’s thought in 
the following items: Society, as a necessary providential 
moral instition, has as its proper end the integration of the 
well-being of the individual, but the imdividual remains the 
fulcrum, foundation and centre of social life. Hence both 
freedom and responsibility are necessary in the domain of 
economics, so that individual profit (the economic impulse) 
may co-exist with respect of others. For this to come about, 
society must be organic, comprising family, classes, muni- 
cipalities, regions, States. In each stage there must be the 
value of a lawful social bond, specifically autonomous and 
co-ordinated. 

To-day no one disputes State intervention in economic 
matters. But in the second half of the last century, when 
Toniolo was teaching at Padua or Pisa, it was still a semi- 
heresy, accepted by economists only as a political expedient. 
Toniolo was no State worshipper. On the contrary. At that 
time there was immense mistrust of the State, but he faced 
it, to reconstruct an organic social life with the State as poli- 
tical and juridical centre and, in economy, as a co-ordinator. 
“The State should intervene to assist the spontaneous acti- 
vity of individuals for the more complete attainment of the 
ends of civilization.’’ Thus Toniolo in his Synthetic Pro- 
gramme. Such, according to him, is the nature and such are 
the limits of State intervention. We are a long way from what 
is thought and done to-day in respect of State intervention, 
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to the point of the monstrous idea and practice of the 
totalitarian State. 

Toniolo’s axiom was: ‘‘Everything for the people and 
everything by means of the people.’’ According to Toniolo, 
“‘people’’ meant the individual as organized in families, 
classes, free municipalities and an integrating State. To-day 
Mussolini’s maxim is the opposite: ‘‘Everything in the State 
and for the State and by the State; nothing outside or above 
or against the State.’’ The antithesis is a striking one. 

But to-day there is no room in Italy for a social economy 
or for a political organization such as Toniolo conceived and 
worked for. For forty years he worked for autonomous 
corporations, based on free trade unions; to-day in Italy 
there are the State Corporations, an inorganic bureaucracy, 
based on the compulsory trade unions of a single party, the 
Fascist one. Toniolo wished for freedom of initiative, to be 
developed within the social organisms; to-day in Italy all 
initiative is bound up with the State and depends on the 
State. He aspired to the Christian and peaceful regenera- 
tion of the proletariat; to-day in Italy the proletariat is 
chained to the State by means of a party that denies all 
liberty. And while Toniolo, in the first fifteen years of the 
present century, saw the rebirth of Italian economy, and 
demanded only an improvement in the conditions of workers, 
peasants and artisans, to-day he would see the ruin of Italian 
economy involving every class, from the well-to-do to the 
poorest. 

Toniolo cannot be said to have been original in his con- 
struction of an ethical and Christian economy. On the one 
hand he continued, in his own domain, the efforts of those 
who in the last century sought to quicken scientific studies 
by Christian thought, and in this his work is connected with 
that of Gérres, Ozanam, Balmes and Rosmini. On the other, 
he gave a synthetic completion to political economy, com- 
bining its technical side with its ethical and sociological side, 
completing and perfecting the ideas to be found in such pio- 
neers as Count de Villeneuve-Bargemon, Le Play, De Coux, 
Charles Périn, and his contemporary, but dying young, 
Claude Jannet, professor at the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
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To-day, nineteen years after Toniolo’s death, the Chris- 
tian ethical social school cannot be said to have yet acquired 
the scientific autonomy that might have been hoped from 
the maturity of studies and the creation of Catholic univer- 
sities. What is worse, in the domain of political experiments 
on a large scale, it has lost the instruments for becoming a 
reality. To-day the Christian trade-unions, for which Toniolo 
laboured and fought, have lost their two greatest organiza- 
tions, the German, with nearly two million members, and 
the Italian with one million two hundred thousand members. 
The Austrian trade-unions have failed in their task and 
to-day vegetate, under the awkward blows of the leaders of 
the so-called Christian corporative State. Only the Utrecht 
International still lives, through the merits of our friends in 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and France. The political 
instrument has likewise been weakened by the fall of the 
Centre in Germany and the Popular Party in Italy. 

To-day people look to the dictators who, with the magic 
wand of absolute and personal power, are to bring the 
nations to new life and to reconcile productive forces on a 
national basis. But here it is more prudent to consider the 
economic disaster and moral weakening of which Italy and 
Germany are mournful examples. 


* * * * 


The beginning of last year brought consoling news to those 
of us who had had the good fortune to know Professor 
Toniolo. The Archbishop of Pisa had taken the first steps 
to collect information for the canonical cause of the heroic 
virtues of the Servant of God. Without venturing to antici- 
pate a judgment that belongs solely to the Church, many 
during his lifetime were convinced that they had to do with 
a saint. 

He was exemplary in private life, in his home, in his 
professorial office, in his apostolate. His piety was profound 
and his effort to maintain self mastery visible. His devotion 
to the Holy See was made up of conviction and humility. 
He suffered acutely from the misunderstanding of many and 
from intrigues against him, but he never uttered a word of 
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complaint. His life was always modest, dedicated to study 
and meditation. Already one University Professor, Con- 
tardo Ferrini, who was Toniolo’s friend, is in course of 
beatification. The informatory cause for another, Dr. 
Moscati, Toniolo’s contemporary, has been started in 
Naples. Toniolo would make the third of those who in a 
period of political anticlericalism and scientific positivism, 
were able to be scholars of high value and men of great 
virtues like those of the saints. 
Luci STURZO. 





BROTHER MARTIN 


TO those who live abroad, the problem of the American 
Negro may seem vague and distant, for missionary fields in 
China and Japan are much better publicized than those in 
the Southern United States. But the soul of an American 
Negro is just as important as any other soul, and it is a 
certain fact that the elevation of an American Negro to the 
dignity of Sainthood would do much to further the cause of 
the Church among the coloured people of the world. 

For this reason, the cause of Blessed Martin de Porres, 
the famous South American Negro, has become a favourite 
topic in the Catholic Press of the United States. The Domi- 
nican publication, The Torch, published in New York City, 
has recently inaugurated a movement known as the Blessed 
Martin Guild, which co-ordinates all efforts toward canoni- 
zation made by Martin’s friends. In its work, the Guild is 
constantly actuated by the thought of the thirteen million 
American Negroes who have yet to receive the light of faith, 
and to whom a Saint of their own race would be an un- 
doubted inspiration. It is with this same purpose, therefore, 
that the present article is submitted to the readers of 
BLACKFRIARS—that they may realize to some extent the vast 
apostolate awaiting the humble Dominican laybrother. 

Martin de Porres was born in 1579 in Lima, Peru, the son 
of Don Juan de Porres, a Spanish nobleman, and Anna 
Velasquez, a Negress. Don Juan had come to the New 
World in search of adventure and wealth—one of those 
colourful conquistadores who figure so prominently in a 
certain field of fiction. But when Don Juan’s son was born 
and was seen to have inherited the dark features of the 
mother’s subjected people, the haughty noble abandoned 
his wife and child and left them to survive as well as they 
could. 

As a result, the little boy grew up amid dreadful squalor, 
for the great mineral resources of Peru produced two 
distinct classes of society—those who attained enormous 
wealth, and those subjected natives through whose labour 
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the earth was forced to yield its hoard of precious ore. In 
the sixteenth century the city of Lima presented the spectacle 
of a class that revelled in every luxury, while poverty, vice 
and disease stalked the streets. One was either poor or rich. 
One either ruled or was ruled. And young Martin’s circun- 
stances showed him little of the brighter side of life. 


When he was twelve, the boy was apprenticed to a barber, 
or surgeon, in order that he might learn the art of medicine 
as it was then practised. All his life the child had been 
distinguished by his love of the sick and poor, and it wasa 
great joy to have this additional opportunity of learning how 
to cure the ills of those about him. As the years passed, 
everyone came to know the kindly-hearted youth who passed 
through the poverty-racked streets of Lima with his food and 
medicines. There were even some who called him a saint, 
remembering the cures he achieved, apparently through the 
mere touch of his hand, or the administration of some simple 
herb. But whatever his spiritual plane, Martin was best § 
known for his cheerful trust in God and for an all-embracing F 
charity. ; 

At the age of twenty-two, the young mulatto, whose very 
father had cast him off, was received into the Tertiary 
Brotherhood of the Order of Preachers. Here he continued 
his duties as physician to the hordes of indigent Indians and 
Spaniards who flocked to the gates of the Dominican Con- F 
vent of the Holy Rosary in Lima. Not for nine years, and 5 
then only at the command of his Prior, did he receive the 5 
habit of a regular Brother of the First Order. i 

The life of Brother Martin is a saga of unending wonders. F 
He cured the sick; he wrought conversions; he performed 
unspeakable wonders, passing through solid walls and closed 
doors on his errands of mercy. He conversed with saint & 
and angels, and by the grace of God was apparently in two 
places at once. Frequently travellers told of having met him 
in France, in China, in Africa, although it was well known 
that Martin had never left his native city of Lima. 

There are numerous tales of Martin’s humility. At one 
time the Prior of the convent of the Holy Rosary was bese! 
with numerous debts. Knowing his difficulty, the humble 
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BROTHER MARTIN 


laybrother offered himself to be sold as a slave, in order that 
the necessary means might be secured. As for personal 
effects, Martin would never accept anything new. Shoes 
must always be given to a poor person first, so that the real 
owner might not enjoy their good appearance; and he owned 
but two habits, both worn and patched beyond description. 

The holy laybrother was intensely fond of children. Re- 
membering his own loveless childhood, the poor abandoned 
waifs of Lima appealed to him particularly. In their young 
souls he saw the slumbering promise of the future, and for 
years he solicited funds for the erection of a foundling home 
where Peru’s disinherited youth might learn of God and His 
most holy Church. Despite his ecstasies, visions and heroic 
penitential life, the humble Dominican was a man of fore- 
sight. He loved God with an all-consuming ardour and 
desired only that all men should feel as he. To this end did 
he go among the sick and poor, believing that if people were 


est F cured of their sickness they would hunger to know the 
racing 


Author of such grace. 

But in 1639, in the sixtieth year of his age, Brother 
Martin’s active life came to an abrupt end. In vain did his 
brethren try to get him to take the remedies which had so 
often cured the beggars at the gate. He declared his work 
was over, and that God had no further use for him upon 
this earth. 

The whole city of Lima was plunged into mourning at the 
news of Martin’s death. Thousands flocked to the chapel of 


humble servant of God. So great was their reverence for 
Martin’s sanctity that they cut off pieces of his habit to 


» preserve as pious relics, and many times was it necessary to 
_ Teplace the black and white garb of the holy Brother. 


Two hundred years after his death, Martin was beatified 


» by Pope Gregory XVI. Since that time the story of his life 


has spread to many lands, but it is in the two Americas that 
he is most widely known. Here the leading Catholic perio- 
dicals devote considerable space to the story of his glorious 
life, to the continued graces which shower down upon his 


| devoted clients. In New York City, The Torch is in constant 
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receipt of letters of thanksgiving from readers scattered 
throughout the United States, and since the formation of 
the Blessed Martin Guild in 1935, thousands of persons have 
been apprised of the humble laybrother through the medium 
of devotional literature. His life has been told in story, 
hymn and verse, circulated in book form and dramatized for 
radio presentation. The Reverend Thomas McGlynn, O.P., 
has designed a statue of Martin which is the first of its kind 
in North America, and thousands of copies of a popular 
booklet dealing with the life of the wonderworker of Lima 
have been distributed by the Guild. 

The missions in the United States among the coloured F 
people in the South present a fertile field for the Church's F 
extension, and it is here that Brother Martin’s task un- 
questionably lies. For the work of Communism is ever F 
rampant among those whom depression has caught in its 
grip; the leaders of socialistic thought are constantly F 
dangling bright promises before the eyes of the unlettered F 
and distressed. In life, Brother Martin was the friend of just 
such poor and questing souls. He walked the streets of his F 
native Lima seeking them out, curing their ills, and preach- 
ing the love of God in his every act. Now that he is inf 
Heaven, his charity remains the same. The canonization of F 
a man of Martin’s type will have a tremendous influence on F 


the thirteen million of his coloured brethren who still await © 


the light. 4 
Realizing this fact, the Blessed Martin Guild, through its 
founder, the Reverend Edward L. Hughes, O.P., begs the 
prayers of the readers of BLACKFRIARS for the success of its F 

praiseworthy aim—that Blessed Martin de Porres may soon 
reach the exalted rank of Sainthood, and lead into the one & 


true Fold those members of his race who still walk nf 


ignorant disunion. 
M. FABYAN WINDEATT. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


MEDDLESOME DOMINICANS. It is more than twenty-seven 
years since Pére Barges, O.P., shocked convention by 
founding LA REVUE DES JEUNES. Unlike most of the ‘‘reli- 
gious” periodicals of those days, it was much concerned with 
“secular’’ affairs: with the sympathetic study of the latest 
ideas and movements in the science, art, literature, social 
aspirations and politics of the contemporary generation. 


' Since then a formidable group of Dominican-edited publica- 


tions has grown up to continue and develop the work of the 
venturesome pioneer; besides the still flourishing REVUE DES 
JEUNES, mention may be made of LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE, 
SEPT, KULTUURLEVEN, ORIENTATIONS, BLACKFRIARS. Why, 
it is still sometimes asked, cannot these meddlesome friars 
keep to their own job of theology and philosophy instead of 
concerning themselves with politics, social and economic 
reform, and the latest novels, plays, films, gramophone- 
records? Pére Barges gave the answer when he wrote: ‘‘Le 
catholicisme ne contrarie rien: ni le progrés materiel, bien 


a envisager l’harmonie et la solidarité des problémes.’’ The 


aaa Christian life subsumes all things; it cannot be departmen- 
tion of F 


nce on fF 
| await & 
' and artistic strivings of his time. The gift of St. Thomas 


talized. And the Dominican has a theology and philosophy 
of universal application which he cannot keep to himself in 
academic isolation from life in general and the intellectual 


Aquinas to mankind was a theology and philosophy which 
unified human thought in all its branches by viewing all 


s ofits) things in their relations to God. The modern Thomist must 
y soon 
he one & 


ak o@ horizon; least of all the everyday realities of contemporary 


_ life which mould and express the thought and action of the 
_ world in which we live. To foster the reintegration of that 
_ thought and action in a specifically Christian synthesis is the 
h — of this group of publications; only so can they be unified 
» and healed. 


| KEEPING ABREAST OF OUR TIME. But there is another reason 
' for our concern for the world around us. Too often is our 


make that gift available for the needs of our own age. As 
a Christian he seeks to restore all things in Christ; his 
Thomism is his instrument. Nothing can be beyond his 
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apostolate a failure because of our ignorance of it. An edi- 
torial in another Dominican periodical, LA VIE SPIRITUELLE 
(March), reminds us forcefully of our shortcomings and our 
duties in this respect: 


Few priests and few laymen are adequately equipped for apos- 
tolic work in the world of to-day. A well-known preacher once 
told me that his feeling on coming down from the pulpit was of 
failure: his hearers had not had their due; and that preaching, 
when not hopelessly banal, is commonly far above people's 
heads, utterly unattuned to the needs of flesh and blood. Catholic 
social workers would often have to make similar admissions. 

Our activities are too often mere surface-work and fail to go 
deep; our own experience of tense inward thoughts and feelings 
in its outward expression is virtually mil. Earnest desires and 
ideas clear as daylight still leave us with the problem of ‘‘getting 
it across’’ and the herculean task of stirring minds and wills. 
Happy phrasing, carefully thought-out subject-matter and ability 
in arranging it are no guarantee that we shall convey our point. 
We may be on very sure ground, re-echoing the Gospels, the 
Fathers, St. Thomas and the Encyclicals; but when it comes to 
outward contacts we are merely feeble, failing in any vitality 
that can galvanize others. . . . 

The tendency is to plunge into apostolic activities before the 
necessary foundations of adequate human experience and culture 
and of a specifically Christian formation have been laid. Natv- 
rally, the results achieved by such workers are in proportion with 
their capacities; generosity is no compensation for ineffectualness. 
They can awake some response in one or two limited spheres: 
among schoolchildren, nuns, a handful of devout souls, a small 
circle of friends. But before the generality of men they are power- 
less, because their only armoury consists of ready-made formulas 
—abstract, threadbare, bookish—culled from textbooks and pious 
manuals. Even Papal Encyclicals become ineffectual documen- 
tary matter when applied by men out of touch with the society 
in which they live. 

Certainly, grace can make up for a lack of natural gifts. The 
apostles were hardly cultured men, but they changed the face of 
the earth. The saint who fosters within himself an intense will for 
his neighbour’s good achieves more by his unbroken prayer than 
by outward action. And even for His greatest achievements God 
finds use for feeble instruments—provided they give themselves 
wholeheartedly to Him. In all apostolic work it is God, and God 
alone who inspires, leads, sustains; to trust in our own capabilities 
is to anger Him. In the long run, humility wins the day; but all 
the virtues are interconnected, and courage and magnanimity 
must follow upon humility. 
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The magnanimous, large-hearted man is the man of wide vision, 
the man who desires and achieves on the big scale—not in spite 
of, but because of, his humility. Conscious of his own true place 
in the universe, he sees all things in their right order and per- 
spective: God, infinitely transcending all things; the world, the 
human race, the nations, the professions, human endeavours, the 
family, politics, economics, science, art—all subordinated to Him. 
Each thing takes its rightful place in the vast vision of his reason 
and his faith. 

Apostolic workers may be failing because they started before 
they were ready, too satisfied with their own little sum of know- 
ledge or experience; too soon they hoodwinked themselves into 
believing that they were ripe for their work. This is true of too 
many laymen who have remained third-rate protagonists or, if 
specialists, too narrowly so. It is true, too, of some of us priests 
who have been out of contact with life and reality and who, being 
unpliable and incapable of adapting ourselves, have been persis- 
tently misunderstood and have persisted in droning out the same 
dry-as-dust and hackneyed sermon-matter. We have been content 
to work for a few whose praises are too easily won; and in the 
meantime the great mass of the people has quickly lost sight of 
God and of the Word made flesh. There has been nobody to make 
their leaders and those who influence them conscious of their 
obligations; nobody to censure evil except in the most general 
terms; nobody to take the lead in healing the evils of society. 

I fear that too many of us lack intense love for our fellow-men 
—souls redeemed, sons of God, brothers of Christ. We also lack 
knowledge of men and of mankind and of the world of to-day of 
which we are part. Have we really tried to diagnose the ills of 
society? How few of us have devoted time to thorough study of 
the foundations of our social life, its intellectual cross-currents, its 
vast economic machinery, its legal and political complexities! Yet 
if we are to act upon our world, we must first know it. Before 
treating its terrible and complicated diseases we must both diag- 
nose them thoroughly and be masters in the art of healing. 
Sketchy outlines of theology are inadequate; there is an impera- 
tive need for Wisdom; for the humble man who, because his eye 
is single, acquires views like God’s views; for the gaze of the 
contemplative on Christ who is the Head and fulfilment of all, 
who in His own Person began the work of the salvation of all 
generations. The apostle of to-day must merge his own little 
efforts in the great plan which Our Lord has for the world as it is. 
In a word: he must know Christ well; he must know the modern 
world well; and then he must weld them together—with love. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE PORNOGRAPHIC. Disgust and the 
repudiation of responsibility is so much easier than diagnosis 
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and the effort to cure and save. But the Church has a 
positive and constructive mission to the modern world, in- 
cluding its art and literature. The purely negative attitude 
of the puritan is disastrous and intensifies the very evil it 
pretends to exorcize. It is well described in an editorial note 
in the SOWER (April): 


The inevitable alderman has been making himself ridiculous by 
protesting against the immodesty of art. This time the objection 
is to Rodin’s ‘Eternal Spring,’’ which, according to this worthy, 
will cause the local lads and lassies to ‘‘snigger.’’ The tragedy is, 
of course, that he is so terribly right; and he has made sure of 
being right be publishing his views, for now all the salacious- 
minded who would not otherwise set foot in the local art-gallery 
will go to see what there is to snigger at. But it is a bitter 
commentary on sixty years of public education that a piece of 
statuary cannot be exposed to public view without provoking 
sniggers. This is the fine result we get from an education directed 
by Nonconformists, industrialists and secularists. Between them 
they have managed, not only to destroy what is beautiful and 
holy in art, but also the feeling for beauty and sanctity in the 
beholder. To puritanism we owe the sniggerer. We congratulate 
the alderman on his choice of the word ‘‘snigger.’’ It exactly 
describes the reaction of our half-educated people to the artistic 
representation of the divine command to increase and multiply. 


But what of the undoubted obscenity in contemporary art 
and literature? THE COMMONWEAL had a good editorial on 
the subject in the issue for February 21: 


Slushy weather in a big city means little tempests in human 
breasts. Jumping from one clean place to another, or tripping 
warily along on tiptoe, the working girl has worries as diversified 
as muddy stockings and a bad cold. There are people who can 
plow ahead regardless—people whose clothes and constitutions 
are impervious to all dame nature offers in the form of hazards— 
but they are like the heroes of myths, and may be reserved for 
epic poetry. It is too often forgotten that the psychical existence 
of man must fend with the elements, too. There is no mire, no 
morass, no accumulation of cold and snow, which does not have 
its counterpart in the swamps which human imagination can 
create. Monstrous energies weird as storms arise on the plains of 
our desire; and there is no havoc so great as that which can be 
wrought by thought. 

It is some such analogy as this which ought, we believe, to 
serve as the background for any discussion of the unclean in art 
and literature. These phenomena are worth talking about because 
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they are important. The average man or woman has a certain 
natural animality, which may be crude and gross but which 
seldom does tremendous harm. Quite probably the dirty jokes of 
the immemorial male, which one can hear on Iowa farms as well 
as on the Shakespearean stage, are designed primarily to remind 
us that we are dust and not first-class dust at that. But the artist 
is a person of exceptional talent. Concerning him humanist and 
theologian agree in part, when each says that the creative faculty 
has in it something Divine. And when this greatness, of all created 
energies the supreme one, is debased and suffered to batten on 
lusts, darkness and ruin fall also upon the multitude. 

Therewith the most important point to be made in the whole 
discussion is reached. Times and places which do not recognize 
the significance of the artist are those which are most likely to 
suffer from debased art. Whenever the hierarchy of values is 
ignored, wherever people suppose that imagination is primarily 
a source from which to derive ‘‘entertainment’’ or profit, some- 
thing fundamental has gone wrong. It is almost more evil to 
define imagination that way than it is to cherish uncleanness. For 
if the angel is to be made a clown, he cannot much be blamed for 
crossing the slight distance that separates clown from cad. And 
so the unwillingness of Christian society to honour the artist 
decently must be set down as that sin against the spirit which 
must be overcome before there can be any really fruitful discus- 
sion of other things. 


The writer concludes with a plea for ‘‘a ‘missionary 
attitude’ towards art and literature—for an effort to win 
individual creative talent for the good causes, which is by 
no means a prim or narrowly conceived cause.’’ He stresses 
finally the need for personal contact: ‘‘Were every priest to 
make a companion of one literary or artistic worker in the 
neighbourhood—whether big or little, whether Christian or 
Jew—the great beauty of spiritual purpose would at least 
become a temptation.’’ As an excellent example of patient 
dispassionate diagnosis of the principles of disease in the 
more extreme ‘‘immoralist’’ literature of to-day, we would 
recommend the study on L’esprit d’expérience erotique 
by Pére Papillon, S.]., in the March number of LA NOUVELLE 
REVUE THEOLOGIQUE. Criticism of this type is all the more 
trenchant for being coldly analytic, carefully documented 
and entirely unemotional. 


THE CATHOLIC WORKERS. The belief that the rejuvenation of 
the Christian life will come from the working-classes is 
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encouraged by the new vitality which they are already giving 
to Catholic journalism. In English-speaking countries alone 
we now have the original CATHOLIC WORKER of New York, 
the CATHOLIC WORKER of London, and now comes to us the 
CATHOLIC WORKER of Melbourne accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter: 


Dear Mr. or Fr. Editor,—This is the first time I have written to 
Oxford. If I were a fresher of eighteen going up to my own 
university for the first time, the thrill of sending a note from 
Australia to the city of cars and epigram and BLACKFRIARS would 
have given me great joy. As it is, I have more justification now 
for any pleasure you or I may experience. Outside my room the 
turquoise sunlight of my own country bakes aspiring nudists as 
they flirt. Inside, I sit and type through my lunch-hour letters to 
the men and the magazines who for five years now have inspired 
the Catholic Discussion Groups of Melbourne. BLACKFRIARS, 
Dorothy Day, the Jocistes, Colosseum, Frank Sheed and a host 
of others have stimulated in us a desire to expand—perhaps 
expire—in a realm of literature, or perhaps just print. 

I enclose a copy of the first issue of the Catholic Worker, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Intending to print only four 
thousand copies, we brought out a first edition of 6,000, en- 
couraged by the enthusiasm of friends. We had to borrow the 
money to pay the printer. . . . At the early Masses last Sunday 
the first issue was sold out. This week we have printed another 
4,000 copies. That brings the circulation of No. 1 to 10,000. We 
hope to continue coming out monthly. . . . 

Let me be formal. The Catholic Worker group thank you for 
everything you have written. Don’t hesitate to criticize Issue 
No. 1. Formality, you see, is right out of fashion. 

Vive la pénétration catholique! 


We must decline to criticize—or patronize. It is enough 
that the Australian CATHOLIC WORKER is saturated with the 
same courageous spirit as its namesakes. 


CONTEMPORANEA. BEDA REVIEW (March): The Theory of Cath- 
olic Action by Herbert Keldany: an excellent summary. 


Curistus Rex (Lady-Day): The first issue of the organ of the 
Servants of Christ the King (Frensham, Surrey) since their 
reconciliation with the Church. 


CTE CHRETIENNE (March 20): Tendances oecumeniques by A. de 
Lilienfeld: the reawakening of Protestants to a sense of cor- 
porate unity through liturgical revival. 
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DowNsIDE REvIEw (April): Dom Christopher Butler stresses the 
point that although Catholic Action in England ‘‘in the nar- 
rower technical sense of the phrase is still almost non-existent 
. . . Catholic Action in the wider sense need not wait for the 
launching of a great national scheme before becoming actual.’’ 


DusBLIN Review (April): This important ‘“‘Centenary Number”’ 
will receive detailed notice next month. 


HocHLAND (March): Begegnung der Konfessionen? by Alois 
Dempf: how the liturgical movement on one side and the 
“‘crisis’’ theology and piety of Kierkegaard and Barth on the 
other may foster mutual understanding among Catholics and 
Protestants. 


Lamp (March): Further account of the enthusiastic celebration of 
the Unity Octave this year in some Catholic, Orthodox and 
Anglican churches. 


MacniFicaT (Easter): The Doctrinal Value of the Liturgy by J. 
Geraerts. 


New GREEN QUARTERLY (Spring): The Benedictine Liturgical 
Movement: An Anglican’s appreciation. 

SowerR (April): An important article by the Archbishop of Bir- 
mingham on the pros and cons of the new Education Bill: 
‘This Bill is an honest attempt to help our schools to take their 
proper place in the national system of education, and though it 
does not give us all we ask for, anything which helps a Catholic 
school to overcome its difficulties is worthy of our grateful 
acceptance.”’ 


THE TABLET takes on a new lease of life under a distinguished 
board of directors and bids fair to take its rightful place among 
sixpenny weeklies. 

Viz INTELLECTUELLE (March 10): La civilisation de l’ Occident by 
J. du Plessis: Is God an Englishman—or a Graeco-Roman? 


Vie SPIRITUELLE (March): An excellent number includes: Pour 
une théologie du vétement by Erik Peterson on the theology 
and metaphysic, as distinct from the ethics, of wearing clothes; 
Pére Congar’s own précis of his Montmartre addresses on Chris- 
tian unity (reported last month); and a hitherto unpublished 
Theological Memorandum on the relationship between the 
Papacy and the Episcopate prepared by the late Pére Lem- 
monyer, O.P., for Cardinal Mercier in view of the Malines 
Conversations. 

PENGUIN. 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. Edited by John 
Lewis. (Gollancz; 6/-.) 

By the “‘social revolution’’ is meant Communism. Since we do 
not accept the view that Communism is essentially a revolution, 
this book seems to us to express a merely academic debate. 
Doubtless there are still those who shudder at the Communist 
menace; they have a sympathy for their investments. In so far 
as it is that kind of menace—a threat to the power of those whose 
economic position enables them to keep in slavery the mass of 
wage-earners in this country—we welcome it. In so far as it 
stands for that it stands for justice. But in its final purpose, in 
the ideal at which it aims, it is not a revolution at all; it is the 
ultimate, the logical issue of the Capitalist order. It is reason 
brought into Capitalism. Here again lovers of the leisure state 
should welcome it. It will give them what they want. Those 
Christians, however, who do believe that a social revolution, 
in the literal sense of both those words, is a necessity if 
civilization is to survive, cannot be content with a reasonable 
Capitalism or a genteel Communism. For them, Christianity is 
opposed to both Capitalism and Communism, because in essence 
they are the same thing, that essence being the exaltation of 
economic values into the supreme values; the instrument of that 
exaltation being the machine. The machine: not once is the prob- 
lem involved by it mentioned in this book. And yet it is the 
machine (a thing totally different in essence from the tool) which 
has plucked up the very roots of our culture, which has destroyed 
an age-long tradition of living, which is doing daily catastrophic 
harm to the urbanized millions of our people. How to deal with 
that, how, without immediate dislocation, to restore the normal 
life, which is the agricultural life, to the masses of devitalized 
social atavists who emerge from our public schools into suburbia, 
and to the less devitalized but still mutilated who are thrown from 
our elementary schools into the factories—how to give these men 
life—there is the problem of the social revolution. The Catholic 
Church is concerned with these things, not for the sake of econo- 
mics, but because this order is so inhuman—tending towards the 
apotheosis of inhuman irresponsibility in the machine-run leisure 
state—so inhuman that man’s nature is thwarted, frustrated, re- 
pressed, that he almost becomes incapable of being a child of 
grace. Christianity cannot breathe in this industrial hell; the 
more comforts, the more radios, cinemas, labour-saving devices, 
the more throttling the atmosphere; it cannot breathe, because it 
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is a Spirit destined for men. And there are no men, or women. 
So the Christian revolution—which will come with divine fatality 
—entails a change in comparison with which the ‘‘social revolu- 
tion’ of this book is mere bird-twittering. 


As twittering the concert is well conducted. We are told all kinds 
of things about Christianity, mostly by those who appear to have 
done their exegesis some years ago. We are told by various com- 
munists what they think about Christianity; some try to be nice, 
but it is pleasant to find at least one who has the honesty of mind 
to see that integral Christianity would be the end of Communism 
(just as it will be the end of Capitalism). Then inevitably we have 
a spot of history, Communism in the early church, the Middle 
Ages, the seventeenth century, etc. Finally Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes on Christian Politics and Communist Religion: his essay 
is quite outside the twittering order: those who have read his 
Moral Man and Immoral Society, and Reflections on the End of 
an Eva (books, incidentally, that all muckers-in should keep by 
their bedside) will have learnt to expect from him a profoundly 
realist analysis of both religion and politics: this essay will not 
disappoint them. It contains much wisdom. ‘‘The capitalist 
world is a mechanical rather than an organic one. . . . When 
religious piety sanctifies such a world, and tempts men to regard 
its relative and shifting social arrangements as a part of the ‘order 
of creation,’ it commits a more grievous fault than the suggestion 
of a similar attitude towards an agrarian social order. The stable 
and organic feudal world was, after all, a more fitting object of 
religious reverence—at least in its period of health—than the 
impersonal and mechanical social structure of modern civiliza- 
tion.’’ Apart from his apparent identification of an agrarian with 
a feudal order of society (we hold that an agrarian order is abso- 
lutely normal and indispensable for human life because only in 
such an order can man live in organic harmony with the rhythm 
of the cosmos and therefore form an organic community, but we 
have no hankerings after feudalism! )—apart from this, the pas- 
sage shows an awareness to the real issues involved which is not 
found elsewhere in the book. 


The introduction is written by Canon Raven, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. He finds 
that between Christianity and Communism there is only an 
“apparent conflict’’ and that we Christians have lots to learn. 
The word he uses to describe those who, like the Archbishop 
of York, ‘‘cling’’ to the Nicene Creed is ‘‘timid.’’ It is a strange 
word to apply to the adherents of that profession of faith which 
alone contains the dynamism for revolution in the modern world. 


AELFRIC Manson, O.P. 
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THE CITIZEN FACES War. By Robert and Barbara Donington. 
(Gollancz; 7/6.) 
Tue FAITH CALLED PacirisM. By Max Plowman. (Dent; 3/6.) 


The nature of peace and the basic necessities for its achieve- 
ment do not receive very deep study or reflection: the principles 
and problems involved are, apparently, preferably dealt with by 
a peace organization run on business lines for economic ends: 
this attitude is purely secularist, exterior, irresponsible and bour- 
geois. The authors of The Citizen Faces War express this attitude. 
They have written a useful history of the causes of the Great War, 
the C.O.’s dilemma, treatment and position, the pacifist organiza- 
tions, and finally a study of contemporary peace societies and 
institutions. 

Max Plowman is one of the few who understand the nature of 
peace and consequently the solution to its achievement. He 
writes imaginatively and realistically. The promise of ‘‘Never 
again’’ or ‘‘War to end war’ was patently absurd and dishonest: 
but the pacifist attitude it expresses is fairly widespread. Max 
Plowman shows it to be essentially a moral attitude and inci- 
dentally a negation. To refuse to fight is passivism: being destruc- 
tive and not constructive or creative, it will not ensure peace. 
Even so, it is the necessary first-step, for it gives us the crucial 
second for reflection; especially since ‘‘the restricted organized 
fight between contentious units, which was war, is no longer 
possible.’” War ‘‘is an act of race-suicide.’’ Finally come two 
superb chapters: The Religious Basis of Pacifism and The Poli- 
tical Immediacy of Pacifism. 

In the former Max Plowman says: ‘‘Mere conscientious objec- 
tion is not enough: it is a negation. We need to go deeper and to 
discover a faith of which Pacifism is only one expression.’’ Cath- 
olics have this faith: but they too often merely fulfil the legal 
conditions of Church-membership. Unless our religion is a living 
force within us we cannot hope for peace: our attitude to peace 
and war must be conditioned by that living reality—our faith. 

The second point which Max Plowman stresses is the necessity 
for personal and individual integrity and responsibility. The 
bourgeois mind is characterized by a loathsome willingness 
eternally to discuss any problem.This characteristic and, secondly, 
the petrifying ability to spot wheat in a field of cockle are palpable 
excuses for inaction. The League of Nations, Peace Ballots, etc., 
alone are useless. The individual must look into himself and 
—- himself till the will to peace is but one expression of his 
aith. 

Knowledge of the Church’s teaching, as expressed for instance 
in Stratmann’s Church and War, is not sufficient. Religious ideals 
or dogma are useless for the man in the street unless they are based 
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on the realities of life within and without society. Consequently, 
to understand the cause of war, a knowledge of the Capitalist 
System is essential: war within society—man with man, group 
with group, Capital with Labour—leading to expansion and war 
without. Hutt’s Conditions of the Working Class in Britain should 
be well studied. 

But there is another vital factor: the utter lack of respect of 
man for man: the lack of a dynamic ‘‘togetherness.’’ Is it sur- 
prising that men do not respect one another as members of the 
Mystical Body when they treat each other like automatons in the 
natural order? P. W. SINGLETON. 


Tue Two Nations. By Christopher Hollis. (Routledge; 10/6.) 


Mr. Hollis has followed up his Breakdown of Money with a full 
dress study of the history of England, from the financial angle. 
As such his book will be essential as a commentary and supple- 
ment to the general run of historical textbooks. Not only does it 
contain a great deal of information which is by no means easily 
at the disposal of the ordinary reader, but it should do much to 
lessen the gap which undoubtedly exists between the point of 
view of the historian of the present day and that of the general 
public. The latter is often scarcely beyond the stage of J. R. 
Green’s Short History of the Enghsh People as yet. Despite his 
uncompromizing views, it must be realized that Mr. Hollis is by 
no means a solitary faddist in his attempt to emphasize the 
enormous effect of the financial element on past history. To take 
a solitary instance, to-day it is generally recognized that one of 
the reasons for the decision to end the Crimean War was the fact 
that, though the Russian government had continued during the 
war to pay to the British bondholders their interest, the exhaus- 
tion of the country made it improbable that this payment would 
continue if the war was prolonged in order to gain more favour- 
able political terms. It is an accepted fact which ‘‘every school- 
boy’’—as Macaulay would have said—is expected to learn. The 
same is true of the rise of prices and its effect on seventeenth 
century England. Mr. Hollis’s purpose is to supply such facts 
right down the line of modern English history. His chapters on 
the financial problem which faced the Stuart Kings and on 
Ireland are particularly valuable. 

There are, naturally, incidental judgments from which many 
informed readers will dissent. It is not true to say, for instance, 
that the Poor Law of 1834 succeeded in its object: it was the 
boom in railway construction and, therefore, in the allied indus- 
tries which in reality provided the solution, for the time being. 
Many of Mr. Hollis’s readers will be inclined to think that he has 
fallen too completely a victim to the indisputable attraction of 
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Disraeli. It is certain that ‘‘that distinguished foreigner’’ would 
enjoy reading Chapter xiv. 

Finally, if anyone should still suppose that economic history is 
dull, let him borrow this book: it is a safe prophecy that he will 
want a copy as a permanent addition to his library. 

T. CHARLES EDwarbDs. 


LITERATURE 


DANTE LE THEOLOGIEN. By P. Mandonnet, O.P. (Desclée de 
Brouwer; 15 frs.) 


THE FABER BooK OF MODERN VERSE. Edited by Michael Roberts, 
(Faber & Faber; 7/6.) 


Leaving his own special field of study in which he had pro- 
duced a lifetime’s measure of first-rate work, P. Mandonnet would 
seem to have written the present book in a mood for relaxation; 
the result is not first-rate, but though interesting and incidentally 
very instructive, as a whole superficial and weak. The pivot of the 
book is the following novel thesis: that Dante was a cleric; that 
he advanced shakily to the stage of minor orders, and then lost 
his vocation through becoming absorbed first by poetry, then by 
philosophy. But that he repented: at first only momentarily, at 
the time of his writing the Vita Nuova, when he vowed to make 
reparation by writing something further that should be truly 
worthy praise of the grace of God which he had abused; but 
then, after his defection into philosophy recorded in the Convivio, 
that he came to himself completely, passed through the purgatory 
of his exile, and eventually wrote the Commedia in fulfilment of 
his Vita Nuova resolution, thus moreover taking up again in 
effect the clerical office from which he had disgracefully retreated. 

This particular theory is linked up with a general purely alle- 
goric characterization of Beatrice and of the ‘‘screen’’ ladies of 
the Vita Nuova. Nothing new in that; but it requires far better 
arguments nowadays than the author provides to maintain that 
from the first Beatrice was a purely allegoric creation, that she 
never played a flesh and blood part in the life of Dante. It seems 
to be taken as a matter of course that at the time of writing the 
Vita Nuova Dante should enjoy the same ‘‘degree of abstraction” 
from the physical as at the time of writing the Commedia. 

But the weakest part of the book—which would need to be the 
strongest—is that which tries to prove by particular exegesis the 
theory of Dante clericus: that Beatrice does not simply represent 
divine grace or the supernatural order—which she certainly does 
in the Commedia, and probably also in the Vita Nuova though 
more circuitously: it is the assumption of pure allegory that we 
resent—but that the vicissitudes of Dante’s relations with her 
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represent the history of his priestly vocation: his unfaithfulness, 
his repentance, his equivalent reinstatement. Thus his first 
vision of Beatrice, when they were both aged nine, symbolizes 
his first formed desire of the clerical life. No attempt to bring 
the details of the vision and of its effects into line with this. 
The love which ‘held lordship over my soul’’ and ‘‘commanded 
me many times that I should seek to behold this most youth- 
ful angel: wherefore in my childhood often did I go seeking 
her’ we are left to interpret perhaps of Dante’s boyish fer- 
vour prompting him to a not too irregular attendance at the 
seminary lectures. And when the ‘‘natural spirit’ in him ‘‘began 
to weep, and weeping said these words: ‘Alas, wretched am I! 
for henceforth I shall be often impeded,’ ’’ he is thinking no 
doubt that it would really be nicer if he could miss those lectures 
altogether. And so this astounding exegesis continues, with its 
fantastic implications. 

The second part of the book, which deals with the theological 
significance of the Commedia, is far more useful, and in fact 
contains a good deal that is most valuable. But the complete 
disregard of literary origins often falsifies the criticism. Dante like 
Beatrice has become an angel; an angel of the Schools however. 

It is not unpleasant to pass from the thought of Dante to the 
English (and American) poets from whose work Mr. Michael 
Roberts has composed his anthology. They represent (there is no 
pretence at a full muster) a class or breed of poets who have 
escaped from troubadour stagnation, and whose various theories 
of poetry—each one’s dolce stil nuovo, whether Imagist, Vers 
Libre, Surrealist, or what—have proved in the long run to have 
been for them in reality not theories but solvents of theories, 
slogans of obscure revolt from poetic formalism. With all their 
diversity of style and quality they are united in their striving 
after the impossible ideal of pure poetry,! of a poetry which knows 
no laws but those of its own intrinsic artistic life. In his helpful 
though breathless introductory commentary Mr. Roberts pro- 
pounds ‘‘that this collection represents the most significant poetry 
of this age,’’ inasmuch as “‘these poets were saying things which 
were true, and important, and which could not be said as well in 
any other way.’’ This must be taken to mean, not that these 
poets have excelled in expressing existing truths or facts in a 
perfect way—they would then have been no more than recorders 
or spokesmen—but that they have tried with all their skill to be 
creative artists, to make poems which should be self-subsistently, 





1 Perhaps M. Maritain’s account of the meaning and of the obligation 
of this ideal is as good a mise au point as can be found. See his Fron- 
tiéres de la poésie appended to the later edition of Art et Scholastique. 
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absolutely, instead of merely relatively or reflectively, beautiful, 
and that they have been granted the inspiration more or less ty 
justify their madness. 

The muster includes Hopkins and Yeats; the war-victims Owen 
and Rosenberg; T. E. Hulme, Monro, Aiken, H. D., M. Moore; 
Pound and Eliot; Read, the Sitwells, E. and S.; L. Riding and 
R. Graves; and—to be brief—many others, down to number 
thirty-seven, born 1916. It is a thrilling book. If a pragmatic 
recommendation be desirable, there is always Mr. Roberts’ final 
paragraph—*‘. . . To read merely to concur in the judgments of 
our ancestors is to inhibit all spontaneous response and to miss 
the pleasure of that reading which moulds the opinions, tastes 
and actions of our time. The first important thing about contem- 
porary literature is that it is contemporary: it is speaking to us 
and for us, here, now. Judgment can only follow an act of sym- 
pathy and understanding, and to let our appreciation grow 
outwards from that which immediately appeals to us is both wiser 
and more enjoyable,’’ etc. It is true anyway that to refuse to 
read this poetry, from fear of being deceived, is to risk stifling 
one’s capacity to read poetry at all. RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


_— ANCIENT AND MoperN. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber & Faber; 
/--) 

The appearance of this volume of Mr. Eliot’s essays is an 
event to be welcomed. The first five essays were included in the 
former volume For Lancelot Andrewes. Five have been added. 
For the ten Mr. Eliot himself claims ‘‘no greater unity than that 
of having been written by the same person.’’ But since he isa 
conspicuous example of a mind alive and at one with itself, this 
is, in effect, no modest claim. In that living unity lies the value 
of the book and the significance of Mr. Eliot. 

These ten essays are an expression of his opinion on a number 
of subjects, but we venture to think that his conclusions are of no 
account, or at most of secondary account. It would be so easy to 
miss his essential achievement were we concerned merely with 
agreeing or disagreeing with his opinions. Mr. Desmond McCarthy 
was possibly quite right in his recent attack, but to reduce the 
work of Mr. Eliot to that sort of ‘‘expert’’ criticism would maim 
it beyond endurance. 

He has set out, like so many others, to form a catholic point of 
view, and, unlike so many, he has brought that effort to its 
natural maturity. There is a stage in the development of the mind 
when it appears to crystallize, to become wedded to conclusions, 
to fixed forms of material expression. The mind of its nature 
requires this. Dogmatic religion, far from doing violence to the 
mind, is the objective counterpart of a subjective requirement. 
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From the outside this appears to be stagnation, or at best super- 
stition. But the defect lies outside and not inside. It lies with the 
Shaws and the Wellses whom Mr. Eliot mentions as types. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries he shows this sort of mature crystalli- 
zation, a reverence for material detail; a step, in a sense the final 
step, in a development that few come to make, and certainly very 
few modern thinkers. In a confined literary sense it may be true 
that the Shaws and the Wellses belong to a past generation, as he 
suggests, but their approach has not gone out of fashion. It is not 
a modern characteristic to appreciate how ‘‘the spirit killeth but 
the letter giveth life.’’ In fact the whole of the modern situation 
is diseased with an over-dose of the spirit. Everyone is anxious to 
construct his own world untrammelled. In these circumstances 
the spirit freezes instead of coming to a natural maturity, as Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Wells have frozen. And even at its best and most 
attractive, as in Philip Leon’s The Ethics of Power, this religion 
of the spirit absolute leaves a sense of mental indigestion, a sense 
of ‘‘too much of a good thing,’’ apart from the lacunae that a 
metaphysical analysis would bring to light. These truths Mr. 
Eliot discussed from a literary point of view in his own analysis 
of the age, After Strange Gods. 

The value of this book, then, is not that it shows forth the 
author as a fine piece for the literary museum, but that it is the 
work of a living and mature mind, not merely the author of the 
Waste Land, questioning and criticizing, but the author of Ash 
Wednesday, offering the synthesis for a solution. 

MarK BROCKLEHURST, O.P. 


THE ANGEL IN THE Mist. By Robert Speaight. (Cassell; 7/6.) 


Le bien est toujours le produit d’un art, wrote Baudelaire; and 
one does not need to swallow dandysme whole to appreciate the 
truth in the statement. Baring, the fine Catholic in this novel, 
puts it thus: ‘‘The great man sees himself as so much raw mate- 
rial, rich or poor as the case may be, and he sets about the making 
of his soul. . . . The soul must be made, must be immensely 
artificial, but it must be moulded from its own nature. Nature by 
itself won’t do at all. . . . Everything good in this world is arti- 
ficial, and most exquisite, most artificial of all, is sanctity.’’ For 
this moulding fortune provides a diversity of material and tools: 
joy, suffering, love; courageous effort, prayer, the intuition of the 
teality to which the made soul is to approximate. The art of living 
is complex of thinking, willing, doing, making; Helena Vaughan 
made herself through the love-catastrophe with all its implica- 
tions, for out of these the art of the stage in its full splendour 
came to be revealed to her and expressed through her. ‘‘Her 
whole life has been a novitiate for the performance which we saw 
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to-night. It summed up everything she had learned of life; it 
showed her increase of knowledge. I don’t pretend to know what 
experience her solitude gave her—that is her own secret—but it 
gave her an intuition of God.’’ 

Perhaps something similar applies to this novel when compared 
with the last: a deeper intuition, a surer grip. The psychological 
study of Helena is sensitively and surely done; the setting, the 
stage world, as was to be expected from the author, is utterly 
convincing; the incidental light on the art of the stage and the 
discussions of ideas, illuminating and valuable. Apart from one 
or two slips (one noticed ‘‘in the event of him dying,’’ ‘‘he waived 
aside my arguments’’) the style is consistently attractive. And the 
main thought of the book, the value of art not only to audience 
but also and especially to artist who in making makes his soul, is 
in these days of ever-dwindling creativity invaluable. A book to 
read; enlightening, stimulating and profound. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


S. RAMUNDI DE PENYAFORT AUCTORITAS IN RE PAENITENTIALI. 
By P. Angelus Walz, O.P. (Rome, “‘Angelicum.’’) 


Saint RAYMOND OF PENNAFORT. By Thomas M. Schwertner, 
O.P. (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee; Geo. Coldwell, 
London; 6/6.) 

These two works are very different in their approach and their 
manner of treatment, though each in its own way throws light 
on St. Raymond as an outstanding historic figure. The first is 
written by a professor of history at the Angelicum College, 
Rome, and is an amplification of an address delivered to the 
International Juridical Congress held in the Eternal City in 1934. 
A great deal of valuable historical detail is compressed into the 
relatively few pages. In the first section the circumstances are 
recorded which opened the way to the work which was under- 
taken by Raymond. Under the influence of Gratian the practical 
theology required for the confessional naturally entered within 
the juridical sphere, and so the promoters of this study tended to 
gather at the University of Bologna rather than at Paris. The 
decrees of the recent Lateran Council made it needful to provide 
handy treatises for use in the administration of the Sacraments. 
Thus was St. Raymond enjoined under obedience to compose a 
work, even clearer and more famous than his collection of 
Decretals, the Summa on Penance or Summa Casuum. This was 
evidently intended as an informative aid for his own brethren 
and all those destined to hear confessions. The merit of the work 
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has been widely acknowledged, and itself occupied an important 
place in the conventual schools which were characteristic of 
Dominican priories in the thirteenth century. Owing to the fact 
that the Friars took up their abode in populated centres it was 
especially incumbent on them to make themselves acquainted 
with the new problems arising out of the changed social condi- 
tions of the time. 


In some respects the second work we have under review is less 
critical. The Saint’s life is sketched in its different aspects, in the 
University and as a Dominican, and some account will be found 
of his public, literary and missionary labours. There is an able 
introduction by the Most Reverend Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, and a preface by Father Anselm 
M. Townsend, O.P. Miss C. M. Antony, at whose request the 
book was written, has efficiently performed the task of revision. 
As has already been well said in the introduction, ‘‘the appear- 
ance of the first English life of St. Raymond of Pennafort cannot 
but be hailed with great joy. Saint Raymond well deserves to be 
known also to-day, not only because he was a saint and a great 
one, but because of the importance of his labours to the life of the 
Church in his day and in ours. AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


A CoURTESAN OF PARADISE. Louise, duchesse de la Valliére, or 
Sister Louise of the Order of Mount Carmel. By Margaret 
Trouncer. (Faber & Faber; 15/-.) 


Re-creation of spiritual atmosphere is essential to the art of 
biography. Mrs. Trouncer has utilized not merely the studies 
of scholars like Lair, but the original sources, from whose mass 
of detail she has been able to establish a sense of setting, of 
atmosphere, which, apart from occasional intrusions of an alien 
ethos, fills her narrative with life. The setting was, more than 
that of any period perhaps, paradoxical. Taine regretted that 
history concerned itself with drawing-rooms and neglected 
kitchens; but at Versailles the state apartments themselves 
were a mixture of grace and squalor. Buildings, furnishings, 
functions—the height of elegant splendour; but passages and 
tapestries turned into latrines, the vast rooms icy, choking with 
sooty smoke (and the appareil capnéballique invented to remedy 
this, Lenotre remarks, made when put on trial des grincements 
st lugubres et de si sonores et incessants miaulements that no one 
got a wink of sleep at night and it had to be abandoned). As with 
the setting, so with the people: Montespan, cruel, superstitious, 
splendid, sordid; Maintenon, mixture of unctuous piety and hard- 
headed scheming; Bossuet of the gentle heart as well as the voice 
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of thunder; Louis himself, hardworking and pleasure-seeking, 
loving beauty and grace but washing little and allowing his bed 
like everyone else’s to be verminous. The simplicity of Louise 
stands out almost alone, her character and actions having one 
key, one driving force. Mrs. Trouncer, in doing justice to 
contemporary complexity, does justice also to this oneness in 
Louise, thereby succeeding as hagiographer as well as historian. 
For a saint’s life is understandable, and helpful, in so far as the 
new way, where there has been a break, is shown to be in one 
sense a continuation and a building upon what went before; 
natural impetus is not lost for being re-directed; and the motive- 
force of all Louise’s earlier life and sufferings continues to be in 
sublimation that of her seclusion and sufferings in Carmel, so that 
these latter become for us not an unintelligible stumbling-block 
but a sermon. 


There are points of historical detail which one would question: 
Fouquet, for example, fell in 1661, surely, and was imprisoned 
in Pignerol; Henriette’s death was due, not as she and her con- 
temporaries thought to poison, but to an ulcer of the stomach. 
(St. Mary of Egypt, incidentally, did certainly pay her passage 
on a pilgrimage by selling her virtue, but she was not then St. 
Mary, nor was she exactly making the pilgrimage.) Accuracy in 
such points as these, little though it affects the value of the study 
of Louise as such, is worth while in so far as the book is intended 
by the author to be of use for reference. (Perhaps also this 
purpose would suggest constant references to sources.) Again, 
there are passages alien to the general spirit of the book and liable 
to be misunderstood: St. Teresa’s ‘‘inability to renounce human 
friendships’ consoling Louise for her lack of detachment; Louise 
herself ‘‘aghast to find herself still human’’—contrast with what 
is said of the influence of the excellent Liselotte in keeping her 
“‘human and balanced in the midst of her sudden re-awakening 
to spiritual realities.’’ One feels, in the latter part of the book 
especially, these inconsistencies, as though two diverse points of 
view were being alternately expressed. But the great virtue of the 
book remains: the only grave sin, and the many great actions, of 
Louise sprang from one single motive; it is love that unifies her 
life, and the demonstration of this that unifies and vivifies the 
book. There is another virtue. Mdlle. de Scudéry, after the 
Bishop’s attack on the Court at Louise’s clothing ceremony, dried 
her eyes and murmured, ‘‘Never have I heard so beautiful a 
sermon,”’ and forthwith forgot about it. The history of Louise as 
here presented is incentive on the contrary to action, for it up- 
holds the Christian belief that through suffering joy is born: it 
was not only by force of contrast to the tortures of Versailles that 
the courtesan found paradise in Carmel. GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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Tue LirE OF MOTHER Mary Potter. Foundress of the Congre- 
gation of the Little Company of Mary. By Eve Healy. 
(Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


One of the things we like most about this book is the quiet 
restraint with which it is written. Mrs. Healy could have told us 
much more. She wisely refrained from doing so. In a compara- 
tively short space (174 pages) she tells us the story of Mary 
Potter’s beautiful life (1847-1913) and tells it beautifully. 

Two chapters in particular are models of condensation and 
claim special attention. In Chap. IV, The Evolution of Nursing, 
we get a remarkable résumé of the history of nursing from remote 
times down to the present day; while Chap. XII deals with the 
attitude of the Church towards the science of healing. These 
pages bring us to the very centre of Mary Potter’s life-work. 
Through all the trials, misunderstandings and opposition that 
marked her early years one great idea took definite shape in her 
mind: the foundation of a Congregation of Nursing Sisters. In 
the mysterious designs of God’s Providence this was her special 
vocation. In its fulfilment she experienced the invariable law of 
God’s dealings with chosen souls. Trials and crosses of all kinds 
beset her path. But in her sorrow she endured and kept patience. 
She cheerfully took all that came upon her. She believed God 
and trusted in Him. And He, almost visibly, directed her ways 
and blessed the Little Company of Mary from its humble begin- 
nings in Hyson Green (Leicestershire) to the marvellous expan- 
sion we witness to-day. 

The care of the sick and dying was the great object of Mary 
Potter’s life and work. In itself there was nothing new in this. 
What was new, however, and quite distinctive was the spirit 
which animated the foundress and which she left as a precious 
heirloom to her children. They are ‘‘Mary’s own,’’ imbued with 
the virtues and sentiments of the maternal heart of the Mother 
of Sorrows. The sorrowful scene on Calvary seems to have burned 
itself into the very soul of Mother Mary. As Our Lady of Pity 
watched beside the Cross, so the Sisters of the Little Company of 
Mary were to keep vigil at the bed-side of the sick and dying. 
With deep insight into the things of God she realized that the 
sick and dying not merely recall that scene on Calvary but, in a 
sense, they repeat it; mystically, it is true, but none the less really. 
There is nothing far-fetched about this idea. It is simply the 
application of that profound teaching about the Mystical Body of 
Christ: “‘Now you are the body of Christ and members of mem- 
ber,”’ wrote St. Paul (I Cor. xii, 27), faithful echo of Our Lord’s 
own teaching: ‘“‘Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to me’’ (Matt. xxv, 40). 
Mother Mary deeply loved this great mystery. Hence it is not 
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without significance that she called the Mother House in Rome 
“Calvary Hospital’’—a fitting name for a home of suffering 
erected upon a hill overlooking the Eternal City. 

In the accomplishment of this sublime ideal the saintly found- 
ress insisted on the spiritual life as the foundation of all activity: 
““Be good nuns first,’’ she used to say, ‘‘and then you'll be good 
nurses.’’ But not for that did she neglect their training in the art 
of healing. Quite the contrary; it was her wish that the Sisters 
should be thoroughly trained. She had no use for half-baked 
nurses. La piété ne dispense jamais de la technique, we read 
somewhere recently. The principle applies to all ptofessions, but 
it needs to be specially borne in mind in all that concerns the care 
of the sick. There was and is still a real danger of people imagin- 
ing that piety will supply the lack of technical training. Mother 
Mary Potter would have none of this. She insisted on her Sisters 
being thoroughly skilled and efficient in every way. But where 
she was quite up-to-date and indeed ahead of her time was in her 
views regarding maternity nursing. With what joy would she not 
have welcomed the recent Instruction published by the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide on this most important matter 
(February 11th, 1936). 

There is one point about which, we think, much more might be 
said, and that is the inner life of Mother Potter. Mrs. Healy did 


not write this book with the purpose of proving that the Found- 
ress of the Little Company of Mary was remarkable for her 
holiness of life. There is no trace of special pleading in this re- 
spect. The glimpses we get here and there of her interior life are 
all the more forceful for that and make us long for more. 

T. E. Garpe, O.P. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 


The third volume of European Civilization! will be welcomed 
by all those who cherish serious and well-informed reading. It is 
a matter for satisfaction that this part of the work dealing with 
such an arduous subject as the Middle Ages has been entrusted 
to such highly qualified contributors as D. C. Douglas of the 
University of Glasgow, Professor Jean Guiraud and Professor 
A. E. Taylor. 

To trace the development of medieval civilization in Europe 
and to explain the causes of that unique growth is the purpose of 
Mr. Douglas’s contribution (pp. 5-350). And he has succeeded 
exceedingly well in driving home his argument with clearness, 





1 European Civilization. Its Origin and Develo t. By various 
Contributors under the direction of E. Eyre. Vol. III: The Middle Ages. 
(Oxford University Press, 1935; 18/-.) 
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sobriety and balance of judgment. Far from the popular fallacy, 
still prevalent in certain quarters, of regarding the Middle Ages as 
“the glacial age of the spirit,’’ as constituting a kind of gap 
between the age of the classics and their rediscovery in the 
fifteenth century, Mr. Douglas’s views are most sympathetic, yet 
free from that excessive and blind enthusiasm which either over- 
estimates the advantages or fails to notice the defects, weaknesses 
and insufficiencies where they really existed. He sees the starting 
point of the Middle Ages in the clash and interpenetration of two 
social orders, the breakdown of the Roman government in the 
West, the influence of barbarian tribes into the Empire and the 
establishment of barbarian kingdoms on the imperial soil. The 
main direction and the formative influence in the history of 
Europe was the notion of the political and religious unity of 
Christendom, a unity derived from the Roman past and defended 
throughout these centuries from internal decay and external 
attack. The Church proved during this epoch to be the cohesive 
force in Europe, and it has conditioned the sanctions under which 
temporal authority was to be exercised. The culture of western 
Europe is Latin. Here, as in political and social history, we have 
to deal with the development of an inheritance bequeathed from 
the Roman past. The scholarship of these centuries is at its 
strongest in just those departments of knowledge where the 
Romans had themselves excelled. Where the Latin world had 
failed, there, too, the men of these centuries found themselves 
incompetent. It is gratifying to note how Mr. Douglas stresses, 
and quite rightly too, the historical continuity of medizval cul- 
ture from Roman antiquity. ‘‘Medizval literature springs from 
the Latin past out of which it has its natural growth. It is the 
accurate reflection of a political development whose chief charac- 
teristic is the blend of Roman political ideas with the ethical 
teaching of Christianity.’ On the other hand, the beginnings of 
“the secularized and irresponsible state,’’ far from the ideal of a 
Europe unified in politics and religion, and from a social order 
which strives to be identical with Christendom, indicate those 
forces which were afterwards to wreck the civilization of the 
Middle Ages. 


Professor Guiraud studies the religious crisis in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, examining the Albigensian heresy, the 
preaching and the Crusade against it, and the establishment and 
activity of the Inquisition in the thirteenth century (pp. 355-409). 
Then he proceeds to give account of the history of the later 
Middle Ages from the time of St. Louis to the end. And here we 
are told, very clearly and objectively indeed, though here and 
there in somewhat journalistic style, of the zenith of the Church 
during that epoch; we assist at the formation of the modern 
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States, of the Renaissance in Italy and Humanism throughout 
Europe, and the survey is concluded by the presentation of the 
social development of Europe at the end of the Middle Ages 
(pp. 415-734). Good maps are of great help in following the 
history of these two sections. 

The last hundred pages are devoted to the ancient and mediz- 
val Philosophy and committed to Professor A. E. Taylor (pp. 
739-845). What he has to say on Greek philosophy is, as was to 
be expected, eminently accurate; but the account of medizval 
philosophy is far too brief—barely forty pages including even 
the Patristic period. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that it 
is too schematic and rather a mere catalogue of some features 
of Scholasticism. But we admire the skill and consummate 
art of Prof. Taylor in succeeding to condense many facts in 
such a small space. He acknowledges his special debt for parts 
of this section to the various works of Prof. E. Gilson. We under- 
stand however that Prof. Gilson has modified many of the views 
which he had expressed in his Philosophie au Moyen Age. 

Repetition is almost inevitable in a work like this written 
by various contributors. Further, several slips have crept in 
here and there. We note one in particular, which we have 
already noticed in works otherwise quite accurate. On p. 244 
Joachim of Flora is presented as the most prominent member 
produced by the party of Spiritual Franciscans who resisted the 
organization begun by Elias, whereas it is well known that 
Joachim had died in 1202. D. A. CaLtus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Vie INTERIEURE. By the Abbé Jacques Leclercq. (Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne, Bruxelles; 27 B. frs.) 


This is the third of a series of essays on Catholic morality in 
which the Abbé Leclercq is giving a readable exposition of the 
Christian conception of life, based on faith and reason and 
issuing in perfection. Apart from the introductory chapter, and 
chapters each on external activity and the Holy Eucharist, the 
present essay of 400 pages is entirely devoted to prayer in all its 
forms. The Abbé has an historical sense, and he writes with 
clearness and insight, giving a balanced survey of modern ten- 
dencies and movements. But he is inclined sometimes to over- 
emphasize dubious psychological effects of Catholic practices, 
and there are departures from the general high standard of his 
work. In the chapter on Action we are told that external activity, 
apostolic, charitable or professional, is a means of perfection for 
many, sometimes even the principal one; but the spiritual value 
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of this activity is envisaged mainly from a psychological angle, 
and there is no mention of the merit which makes work done for 
the love of God a direct means of spiritual progress. The doctrine 
of the efficaciousness of prayer is insufficiently stated. It would 
hardly be an adequate description even of the meritorious value 
which prayer has in common with every other supernaturally 
virtuous act to say that it was a drawing down of the Divine 
good-will, but to limit the effect of prayer to the attraction of 
God’s favour, as the author does, is to rob prayer of its special 
impetratory value. One consequence is that the suggested justifi- 
cation of prayers to the Saints falls short of the full doctrine of 
Trent. Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange will be a little surprised to find 
himself quoted as agreeing that infused contemplation differs only 
in degree from ordinary prayer. B. O’D. 


CATHOLICISM AND SCOTLAND. By Compton Mackenzie. (Rout- 
ledge; 5/-.) 


The traditions of a Scottish Catholicism having survived so 
much political and economic change were almost submerged 
beneath the tidal waves of Irish immigration. It is opportune 
that they should be restated by a Scottish nationalist.. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie has written a study of the past relations 
between Scotland and the Church. It is inevitably compressed, 
for 1,200 years are covered by 180 pages, and at times the clear 
flexible prose and the convincing sincerity seem accompanied by 
some foreshortening of perspective. The post-Reformation period 
would seem to be studied from beyond the Highland line and 
there is an attempt to estimate in detail the causes of the Catholic 
survivals to the east and south; the fitful significance of the 
Drummonds or of the Ogilvies or the life around Terregles or 
Traquair. Yet such influences were to create the Lowland Catholi- 
cism of the late eighteenth century, represented and perpetuated 
by Bishop Hay. Something of the same simplification marks the 
section upon the sixteenth century. It is tenable that Cardinal 
Beaton was a great patriot as well as a great ecclesiastic and that 
Mary of Guise had a character of singular beauty, but the essen- 
tial astringent quality of John Knox is hardly conveyed by the 
terms ‘‘cowardly’’ and ‘‘weak.’’ Still some simplification was 
unavoidable; this study is an essay rather than a chronicle. As 
an essay it possesses a considerable and perhaps a permanent 
value, for it helps to emphasize that there can be no necessary 
conflict between Catholicism and Scottish nationalism. In Scot- 
land, as in France and Ireland, Catholicism may stress rather 
than erase the traits of a purely national culture. G. M. 
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Saint THomMAS: SOMME THEOLOGIQUE: L’au Deza (Suppl., QO. 
69-74). Traduction francaise par J. D. Folghera, O.P. Notes 
et Appendices par J. Wébert, O.P. Parallel Latin and French 
mong (Editions de la Revue des Jeunes. Desclée et Cie; 
to frs.) 

With the Summa, where every article is a gold-mine and every 
reply a gem, it is a great pity that none of the present texts— 
especially small editions such as this one, carefully designed for 
convenience and clarity—should not show a more intelligible 
spacing of the parts. Even wide separation of objections and 
replies from the body of each article, and of these among them- 
selves, at cost to the size of type if necessary, would be a material 
help in nowise to be scorned on account of its materiality. Any 
one who works through the text of the Summa, day after day, 
knows the preciousness of such material helps. 

That is the sole manifest criticism of this carefully prepared, 
and excellently annotated and indexed, text. Indeed it is the best 
of the small ‘‘pocket’’ texts we have seen. And the translating 
is extremely well done. N. D. 


NoTRE BAPTEME D’APRES SAINT PauL. By A. Lemonnyer, O.P. 
(Editions de la Revue des Jeunes. Desclée et Cie; 5 frs.) 

A co-ordination and massing of New Testament sources, at once 
beautiful and strong. The treatment is exegetical and theological : 
positive and speculative elements interplay with striking vitality 
—the living unity of real Theology. 

Incorporation into the Mystical Body of Christ, through the 
transforming breath of His Spirit. Crucifixion of ourselves with 
Him. New life and the pledge of glory. Such is Liturgy in its 
widest, deepest source, in its origin in the order of its generation 
—Baptism. 

Incidentally, work of this character constitutes most precious, 
if only incidental and elementary, apologetic. The very treatment 
and ordering of texts shows Paul in real dependence on, and 
living doctrinal touch with, Christ. His conversion is motivated 
by the hypnotic strength and majesty of the Man Christ, known, 
loved, held. Hence one of those bridges from Paul to Jesus, on 
which even a Schweitzer has never laid his hands, however far 
they widened the illusory ‘“‘gap.’’ N. D. 


ROME FROM WITHIN. Selden P. Delany. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee; G. E. J. Coldwell, London; $2.00 or 8/6.) 
Neither the seamy side of Rome nor the ruminations of an 
apostate—despite the title—but an extremely engaging sample of 
what apologetic writing should be. The author himself called it 
“‘an essay in appreciation, an attempt to appraise some of the 
positive values of the Church . . .’’—a refreshing change from 
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the personal reminiscences of so many conversion narratives. 
Details:—it is tantalizing for the ordinary reader to be told that the 
explanation of transubstantiation ‘‘presents no difficulty for any- 
one who understands the meaning of the word ‘substance’ as used 
in scholastic philosophy’’ (p. 92). As regards the Latin Vulgate, 
the Church has done more than declared that it is ‘‘the official 
text for liturgical use’ (p. 151). The author is enthusiastic about 
the ‘‘Louvain School’ of scholastic philosophers; but one doubts 
whether Father Garrigou-Lagrange and M. Maritain would look 
upon themselves as protagonists of neo-scholasticism (p. 155). 

But it is perhaps ungracious to note such points in a book that is 
redolent of Christian charity and eminently suitable for lending 
to non-Catholic friends. R. D. P. 


THE PLAY 


The four plays of Ibsen’s full maturity of thought, which have 
been mney at the CRITERION THEATRE, must to many of us bring 
—— ly different impression from what they made in his life- 
en Ibsen appeared as the dramatist of positivism, the 
exponent of social theses to be hotly debated. To-day he lives as 
a superb craftsman, but still more as a poet, one like Matthew 
Arnold, 
Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


There seems indeed a conflict in him between inspiration and 
theory; there is an undercurrent of prophetic insight, like a music 
drowning the spoken words, freeing what in one sense must now 

appear as ‘‘period’’ plays from the narrower limits of space or 
time. Like Shakespeare in his darker moods, Ibsen seems haunted 
by a sense of vast destruction and frustration, stretching far 
beyond the society he actually portrays. What emerges seems 
indeed almost to run counter to what he intended, and where his 
contemporaries hailed materialistic determinism, heredity (his 
King Charles’ Head), or what not, we feel the impact of spiritual 
forces. Nietzsche’s ideas allured him, but his would-be supermen 
are overthrown, not by “‘sickly conscience’’ as he would have us 
believe, or by tradition in the blood, but like Lucifer in Meredith’s 
sonnet, by ‘‘the army of unalterable law.’’ Just as in Emperor 
and Galilean (to Ibsen’s own mind his magnum opus), Julian the 
Apostate becomes the tool of the ‘“World-will’’ for the purifica- 
tion of Christianity, Rosmer and Rebecca seek expiation in sui- 
cide, and the Master Builder falls like Prometheus from his 
aspiring tower. 

The Dolls’ House belongs to an earlier, naturalistic period. But 
Rosmersholm, for all the brilliant individuation of its characters 
and its Norwegian atmosphere, may seem now an ominous mirror 
held up to the world at large, the tragedy of the idealists, who 
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having lost their faith in God, lose faith also in the ideals to which 
they cling (freedom, the dignity of man, the ennoblement of the 
people, Christian ideals, like flowers cut from their roots and 
therefore bound to wither), and can find no issue but death. 

In Hedda Gabbler again, while ambitious, dominating Hedda, 
who, like Rebecca, would mould a man’s soul to ‘“‘greatness,” 
brings destruction and perishes, one is left with the sense that 
what remain and count are the little, humble virtues—good, 
plodding Tesman, foolish little Thea, and Tesman’s aunt, who, 
when her invalid sister dies, must seek some other poor soul who 
needs tending. And yet again, in the Master Builder, Hilda 
Wangel, speaking like the others with the voice of the Tempter, 
‘‘ye shall be as gods,’’ is destructive of what she would create. 
But in the Master Builder, who abandoned building churches to 
build homes for human beings, and now yearned to build a house 
indeed, but with a pinnacle stretching upward into heaven, 
Ibsen portrayed something of himself, consciously, and yet, still 
more, unconsciously. ‘‘He could not climb as high as he could 
build.’’ He could build higher than he could climb; it is that that 
gives his plays their life for us to-day. 

The performance of the Master Builder was less convincing 
than that of the other plays; there seemed a clash between the 
symbolic plane and the actual; it was more impressive in memory 
(when the symbol made the dominant pattern) than when it was 
being played before one’s eyes, and Lydia Lopokova, admirable 
actress though she is, was not equal to making Hilda fully cred- 
ible. Whereas Rosmersholm in the last act seemed to pass imper- 
ceptibly from fact to symbol as though by a change of key, 
preventing all questioning of probable or improbable. The whole 
production was competent, but the honours go to Jean Forbes- 
Robertson; there could be no better Hedda, no better Rebecca 
West. BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Non solum discens sed et patiens divina. . . . To have sym- 
pathy as well as technical skill is essential not only to the seer but 
to the interpreter of the contemplation as well. Decca issue this 
month the Bach A minor violin concerto, less frequently heard 
than the E major, perhaps, but if so, undeservedly. It is medita- 
tive in spirit; and the words of pseudo-Denys come to mind as one 
plays this recording, for the style of Yvonne Astruc is in harmony 
with the music. The string accompaniment is delicate; it is happily 
not thickened by the organ part sometimes added, though on the 
other hand it might with advantage, one feels, be a trifle fuller. 
The first movement, too, might well be accelerated somewhat (for 
if non tanto it is after all allegro), and, as played, provides too 
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small a contrast with the succeeding andante. But the second 
and third movements are beautifully done, and the tone of the 
soloist admirable throughout (CA 8225-6). The New World, if not 
divina, is at any rate Dvorak. When the Dvorak family hit the 
holiday trail for Spilville in 1893 it had just been finished. And 
while a great deal has been said about its debt to negro melodies 
and American landscapes and what-not (the what-not even going 
so far as to include Hiawatha) the important thing is that it is 
Dvor4k at his strongest. The usual characteristics are here, or- 
chestral colour, melodic prodigality; the usual defects almost 
absent. And in the Stokowski version issued this month by 
H.M.V. the orchestra’s expected verve is in harmony with the 
vitality of Dvorak’s music, while the excellent recording does 
justice to his colour. Only the last movement is disappointing, 
for here the incessant sudden changes of tempo and manner make 
for disruption and the unity is destroyed (DB 2543-47). Another 
outstanding example of finesse in interpretation is provided by 
Horowitz playing the Chopin Mazurka in C sharp minor and 
Etudes in C sharp minor and G flat major, and of course another 
by this month’s Elisabeth Schumann recording of Kreisler’s 
Caprice Viennois and Weingartner’s Vogel Lied (but why, oh 
why, will she keep giving us the bird?) (DA 1455). 

The union of word and music in the Sitwell-Walton Facade, 
in which the poems are spoken against a background of witty and 
arresting melody, was a revelation when it first appeared and has 
lost none of its charm. H.M.V. now issue a recording of the 
music alone, conducted by the composer (C 2836-7); Decca have 
the poems as well, spoken by Edith Sitwell and Constant Lambert 
(I 124-5). It will be perhaps a matter of taste which version to 
adopt; it seems at first a pity to be deprived of the poems; and 
yet on the other hand the music is so well worth an undistracted 
hearing. The best solution of course is to possess both recordings. 
There are moreover some differences of selection. 

A Vaughan Williams recording is a thing to be excited about. 
The Boyd Neel play and the composer supervizes the Tallis 
Fantasia, which is lovely, though one has the impression not of 
development but of reiteration (K 815-6). 

The technique of the opera stage is one thing, that of the micro- 
phone another; and too often a disc reveals defects which across 
the footlights are non-existent. Viorica Ursuleac singing two arias 
from Puccini provides an example of this magnifying of slight 
wobbles, gurgitations, or the intake of breath, which at such close 
quarters are noticeable and infelicitous (CA 8277). 

Swing music. It is surely time that something drastic were done 
about these vocalists. Ambrose has not lost his cunning in Swing 
and If You Love Me (F 5919); Armstrong does The Music Goes 
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Round well enough (F 5895); but both discs are unplayable be- 
cause of the shattering subhumanity of the crooning. George 
Nepia, the All-Black, who sings some Maori songs on F 5906, is 
very clever at football. Even Elsie Carlisle is disappointing; she 
really ought not to devote her talents to the mawkishmammy- 
shirleytemplerism of He’s an Angel (F 5902). A bright spot is 
provided in this somewhat gloomy collection by Ann Penn, who 
gives clever impersonations of the Houston Sisters, Zasu Pitts, 
the Western Brothers and (particularly brilliant) Gracie Fields. 
The other side is occupied by an amusing but singularly sugges- 
tive yodelling song (F 5907). 

roe a DB series, 6/-; C, 4/-; DA, 4/-. Decca: CA series, 
4/-; K, 2/6; F, 1/6; T, 3/6.) G.V 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AuGusTE Picarp (Paris): Le laic théologien: Introduction a lI’ étude de 
la théologie, Denys Gorce. 

Burns, Oates: Church and State: Cambridge Summer School Lectures 
1935 (7/6); A Short Life of St. Francis of Assisi, adapted from St. 
Bonaventure by Anne Pritchard (2/6). 

DistrisuTist LEaGuE: Land Settlement Colonisation, C. Duvall 
Bishop (6d.). 

FaBer & FaBER: The Necessity of Belief, Eric Gill (7/6). 

GREGORIANUM (Rome): Sancti Thomas Aquinatis De Unitate Intellectus, 
ed. L. W. Keeler, S.J. 

HERDER: The Life of Jesus Christ in the Land of Israel and among its 
People, Franz M. Willam (15/-). 

Loncmans: The Coming of the Monster, A Tale of the Masterful Monk, 
Owen F. Dudley (6/-); Catholicism in England, 1535-1935, David 
Mathew, Litt.D. (9/-); The Reformation, the Mass and the Priest- 
hood, Ernest C. Messenger (18/-). 

MAaAcMILLAN: Sparkenbroke, Charles Morgan (8/6). 

RusHworTH & DREAPER (Liverpool): Laudate Dominum: A Benediction 
Manual compiled chiefly from English MSS., by V.G.L. 

SHEED & Warp: Religions of Mankind, Otto Karrer, tr. E. I. Watkin 
(10/6); God and Mammon, Frangois Mauriac (Essays in Order, new 
series No. 1) (2/6); The Future of Bolshevism, Waldemar Gurian 
(3/6); The Veil of Veronica, Gertrud von le Fort (cheap edn. 3/6). 

SIMPKIN — Melrose Abbey Then and Now, Arthur E. Hender- 
son (2/-). 

S.P.C.K.: The Church in France, 1848-1907, C. S. Phillips (12/6); 
Divine Humanity: Doctrinal Essays on New Testament Problems, 
W. K. Lowther Clarke, D.D. (5/-). 

Tegui (Paris): Le Réalisme méthodique, Etienne Gilson (11 frs.). 

UNIVERSITA Di SIENNA, CATTEDRA CATERINIANNA: Fontes Vitae S. 
Catherinae Senensis historici, Fasc. I. Documenti, ed. M. H. 
Laurent, O.P., and F. Valli. 
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